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BETWEEN ISSUES 


WE HAVE NEVER been enchanted by the news-making 
process in this country. Much as newspapers and news 
magazines try to create the illusion that events pass through 
their media at the speed of light, we have learned too often 
from sad experience that the time between an event and 
its mark on the public consciousness can be very, very long. 
The men who run newspapers and magazines are only 
human, and, like it or not, you hear about news when 
they discover that it is news. Censorship, propaganda, the 
tendency to black-and-white pictures, local prejudices all 
cloud the prism that a newspaper or magazine is supposed 
to be. 

One of the best illustrations of what can happen to 
significant political news was furnished in the summer and 
fall of 1941. When the Nazis announced that Soviet soldiers 
were deserting by the hundreds of thousands and _ that 
Soviet citizens were welcoming the Germans as “liberators.” 
the story somehow failed to reach the Western world. This 
critical information, dismissed by opinion-makers in 1941 as 
Nazi propaganda, only began to be absorbed years after the 
war. 

Examination of German and Soviet documents by Amer- 
ican scholars, and the testimony of thousands of former 
Soviet citizens. resulted in numerous books and articles in 
the 1949-51 period which finally established the fact in the 
public mind. The political implications of the delay were. 
of course, enormous. 

In 1951, too, THe New Leaver and a handful of other 
publications were trying to establish the fact that the 
Soviet regime in East Germany lacked all visible means of 
political support. Most opinion-makers, however, concen- 
trated their attention on awesome Communist propaganda 


the CW 


shows like the Berlin Youth Festival. Cold-war agencies, 
as a result, felt they had scored victories when they induced 
a few youth to “like the West.” Only when the June 1953 
revolt broke out in East Germany did they realize how low 
they had set their sights. 

These reflections are induced by the lengthy accounts 
now appearing in major U.S. newspapers and news maga- 
zines of the Vorkuta slave-labor area in the USSR. Vor. 
kuta became “news” for most U.S. editors when two Ameri- 
cans were released from it last month. Actually, the first 
real news out of Vorkuta came at the time of the Berlin 
Conference a year ago, when several former German in- 
mates were released. THE New LEADER printed its first 
article on the Vorkuta revelations last March 29, and pre. 
sented a full-length, eye-witness account by Dr. Joseph 
Scholmer, former inmate, last May 31. Close reading of the 
current issue of America’s most famous newsweekly reveals 
that its page-and-a-half “news” story on Vorkuta adds not 
a whit to the Scholmer story. The horrifying thought is that 
Western intelligence agencies may have known all about 
Vorkuta even before the Scholmer group was released, but 
that some concept of security may have impelled them to 
sit on the story; suppose, for example, they knew about 
the great July 1953 uprising just a few days after it hap. 
pened... . 

Rapio News: THE New LEApeEr’s weekly radio forum 
(10:30 p.m., WABC, on George Hamilton Combs’s “Spot: 
light—New York’’) continues to thrive. Recent participants 
include Thacher Winslow, Dr. Abraham Franzblau, Howard 
Whitman, Dorothy Culbertson, Alexander W. Allport. Mar. 
shall MacDuffie and Colonel Ben C. Limb, as well as a raft 
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MY TRIP TO 
RED POLAND 


Lonpon 

RITAIN has just been through a 
P violent controversy over the BBC 
levision adaptation of George Or- 
well’s novel Nineteen Eighty-four, 
which purports to show life in these 
islands after the Communists have 
captured power. To many people, it 
vemed so cruel, so lacking in all de- 
cent human virtues, that it was an 
affront even to play it. To me, just 
back from a trip behind the Iron 
Curtain to Poland, it was all too hor- 
tibly true to life. To be sure, the 
famous two-way telescreen in every 
room was missing in Poland, but 
that’s about all that was. 

I was a member of a party of 
Members of Parliament invited by 
the Polish authorities. Before we 
accepted, we were assured that we 
could see whatever we wished to see 
and that no attempt would be made 
lo extract propaganda from our 
visit. And, subject to some qualifi- 
tations, the bargain was kept. 

We visited almost every large 
town, saw some of the impressive 
new industrial areas which till then 
had been closed to Western diplo- 
mats and quite a bit of the country- 
side. Two of us even managed a 
drive through the former German 
rritories which the Poles got in 
exchange for the area occupied by 
the Russians in the east. ; 

Our only requests that were re- 
fused were to visit some of the 
Political prisons and camps and to 
e certain of the more distinguished 
detainees, notably the Roman Cath- 
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By George Brown, M.P. 
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last election returned the Conser- 
vatives to power. Mr. Brown, who 
has been a delegate to the Council 
of Europe at Strasbourg for the 
last three years, is chairman of 
the trade-union group of MPs. 





olic primate, Cardinal Wyszynski. 
But perhaps that was too much to 
expect. 

Our great problem was to break 
through the “organized tour” tech- 
nique. The normal method of travel 
was by special plane from town to 
town, with ground transport pro- 
vided by a fleet of eight Polish-built 
Russian cars. In this convoy, we 
traveled two to a car—each with its 
own “interpreter” on guard, while 
the head and tail of the procession 
consisted of empty cars. So long as 
we stayed inside this protected 
ring, they were apparently happy to 
show us what we asked to see. But 
the slightest break-out occasioned 
panic among our escort. Since we 
managed it repeatedly, the effect on 
their nerves—and ours—was con- 
siderable. 

But the effort was worthwhile. For 
the real state of affairs in Poland— 
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the inequalities, the unhappiness and 
the oppression—just cannot be hid- 
den or ignored. They forced them- 
selves on us at every stop. Unhappy 
Poland is a country in which a con- 
siderable material advance is being 
bought at the price of almost every 
human freedom. 

Mark you, the advance really 
is great. Government spokesmen 
claimed that from a backward agri- 
cultural country, desperately hard 
hit by wartime devastation, they have 
now built a growing industrial power 
already standing fifth or 
among the European nations. This is 
easy to believe. Steel, chemicals, tex- 
tiles, tractors and cars, locomotives 
and shipyards—we saw examples of 
all these. Not only are there new 
factories; in some cases, there are 
new industries never before oper- 
ated in Poland. 

The rebuilt cities like Warsaw or 
the new towns like Nowa Huta are 
really impressive. They are not only 
doing a great deal of building; they 
are also restoring traditional squares 
and streets and buildings exactly 
as they were—and building the 
churches and cathedrals where they 
used to stand. 

But for me, a democratic socialist 
and trade-unionist, the credit side 
ended there. Beyond this, almost all 
was dark, dispiriting and frighten- 
ing. 

The symbol of modern ‘People’s 
Poland” should be a soldier with a 
tommy-gun held at the ready. They 
were everywhere—on building sites. 
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on office blocks, at the docks and 
alongside the ships. On every road 
out of every town, they operated a 
roadblock which halted every trav- 
eler and vehicle. So far as I could 
see, the only security personnel not 
carrying tommy-guns were women 
police; they had revolvers. Even at 
a seaside resort called Sopot, near 
Gdynia, the entire beach was shut 
off by a high fence so that would-be 
holiday-makers had to approach it 
either through the hotel or through 
special entrances—guarded, _ of 
course. Poland is the only place I 
have been where I felt I had to 
telephone my wife at home to re- 
assure myself that the outside world 
existed and was in touch with me. 

But the Poles are a brave people 
and full of spirit. Everywhere we 
went, people took enormous risks 
to talk to us. I shall never forget 
them. 

There was the cultured man at 
Cracow who had served with the 
British Eighth Army. He heard us 
in an open-air café. He wanted to 
ask us to send some modern medi- 
cine for his small girl who was sadly 
ill, but he “didn’t dare” speak to 
us there—could he join us in the 
square? And there were the young 
building technicians at Warsaw; the 
cooperative-farm worker near Poz- 
nan who had served with the French 
Army; the quite ordinary young 
people who joined our table in a 
Cracow café, only to be almost im- 
mediately confronted by an agent of 
the UB, the secret police, who then 
proceeded to shadow my colleague 
and me for four hours, warning off 
everybody who tried to approach us. 

And, last but by no means least in 
this experience, there was the jour- 
nalist who had spent many years in 
London and then voluntarily re- 
turned to his native land and is now 
loyally serving the regime as a writer 
and broadcaster. He simply wanted 
to talk to me as a visitor from a 
world he knew well but was not 
allowed to visit. He had nothing to 
tell that would harm the regime, but 
our talk involved the most compli- 


cated maneuvering to arrive at a 
place where shadowing or eaves- 
dropping could not take place: in 
the middle of a park. 

Then there were the mineworkers 
in the Gottwald mine near Stalino- 
grad (Katowice) who hid behind 
pillars and doors until one of us 
lagged behind, then ran out to show 
us their poverty of clothes and food. 
The poverty is very real. 

We collected figures on earnings 
wherever we went. These always 
came from officials and so didn’t 
mention the low side. Yet, even they 
told us that the average wage was 
no more than the equivalent in Eng- 
land of £8 10s. ($21.80) a month. 
It is almost certainly somewhat low- 
er in reality. 

Although the great mass of people 
are very badly off, there is no pre- 
tense at “equal shares.” There is a 
bureaucratic minority that is ex- 
tremely comfortably off by any 
standards—journalists, broadcasters, 
Party officials and the like (all de- 
scribed somewhat euphemistically as 
“intellectuals”)—and above these a 
smaller class of higher-grade “intel- 
lectuals” living a life of extreme lux- 
ury. These even live, as we saw, in 
the expropriated palaces of the old 
Polish nobility. 

When I, as a trade-unionist, ex- 
pressed my outraged feelings at this 
deliberately planned class discrimi- 
nation, I was smiled at pityingly. 
Did I not realize, someone asked me, 
that “they are the people Poland 
needs? There are lots of the others!” 
Was ever feudal cynicism more bru- 
tally expressed? 

The “trade unions,” of course, 
bear no resemblance to ours. No 
nonsense about free negotiations: 
The Minister of Economics tells them 
once a year how much can go to 
wages and which are the priority in- 
dustries, and the trade-union organi- 
zation proceeds to divide it upon 
that basis. “Strikes?” they said in 
answer to my question. “We haven’t 
had any since 1947.” I bet they 
haven't! 

The one form of escape in this 


unhappy country lies in church 
going. Over 90 per cent of the Poles 
are Roman Catholics, and every serv. 
ice I attended was crowded to the 
doors. There is no open discourage. 
ment of the churchgoers, but there 
is a terrific struggle under way he 
tween the regime and the hierarchy, 
The Cardinal and many of his bish. 
ops and priests are in detention, 
Every effort is being made to insinv. 
ate collaborationist clergy in_ their 
places. The Party leaders have 
clearly set out to capture the Church 
intact and then turn its great machine 
to their own ends. Whether they 
will be able to do so is an up 
answered question, for I met brave 


resisting priests everywhere, and | 


think those thousands I saw flocking 
to mass in all those churches knew 
what was going on. But it’s a grim 
struggle, and as one priest put it 
simply to me in Lublin: “All men 
aren’t made for martyrdom.” 

The Russians aren’t much in evi: 
dence. Everybody knows that Soviet 
Marshal Rokossovsky ( Warsav: 
born) is the Defense Minister: most 
of his high-ranking officers are Rus 
sian, too. Otherwise, they seemed to 
keep pretty well out of the way. But 
a casual request on the part of two 
of us to drive down the old Berlin. 
Breslau (now Wroclaw) Autobahn 
was so violently resisted that it led 
us to make inquiries. It seems pretty 
clear that a substantial army group 
is established there and that is prob 
ably Rokossovsky’s real business it 
Poland. 

It would, of course, be untrue to 
say that I went to Poland with a 
open, unbiased mind. But even I 
wasn’t prepared for the nakedness af 
what I saw: oppression and poverty 
supporting a well-to-do class society: 
all organized in a most efficient wa! 
and directed by men of outstanding 
ability. It is, I feel, incumbent on al 
of us to do what we can to malt 
known the nature of the system wit 
which we have to coexist. Otherwis 
coexistence may have the same Ut 
happy ending for us that it has had 
for the Poles. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Behind Kefauver's 
New Resolution 


WasHIncTON, D.C. 
HEN I called on Senator Estes 
Kefauver the other day, I 
had designs on the serious-minded 
ad poker-faced gentleman from 
Tennessee. He is scheduled to intro- 
duce a Senate resolution calling on 
tbe President to invite the world’s 
democracies to send delegates to 
an “Exploration Convention.” This 
move represents the present phase 
ifthe great dream with which Clar- 
mce Streit returned from Europe 
back between the two World Wars. 
| wanted to know what was going 
min the Senator’s mind. He is one 
of the statesmen for whom I have 
genuine respect. You can’t look at 
him or listen to him without being 
convinced of his sincerity. And he 
works night and day to make sure 
te knows what he is talking about. 
I wanted to ask him what he was 
to, what he meant by introducing 
this Atlantic Union resolution. I 
wid: “Members of the Senate or 
the House often introduce bills mere- 
y out of politeness to friends or to 
lain the good will of a group of 
influential voters. How about you 
ad this Atlantic Union idea? Are 
ju in earnest about it? Do you 
think anything will ever come of it?” 
the man from Tennessee looked at 
te solemnly, and his answer came 
lowly as if he were choosing each 
vord: “I am very much in earnest. 
the end, something like this will 
lave to be done—or the democra- 
tis will lose their fight.” 
This idea of a tighter union of 
ocracies was born when Clar- 
ce Streit sat among the newspaper 
‘respondents at Geneva and 
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watched the League of Nations slow- 
ly disintegrate. He wanted with all 
his heart to see the great experiment 
succeed, but he soon saw that it 
wouldn’t work. So he came home 
and wrote his great book Union 
Now. The initial idea was to bring 
the democracies of the Atlantic com- 
munity together under an effective 
government. Now the plan includes 
all democracies desirous of entering. 

With his gift for organization and 
his talent for appealing to idealistic 
young people, Mr. Streit soon had a 
nationwide organization pulling for 
his ideas. For some years, its presi- 
dent has been former Supreme Court 
Justice Owen J. Roberts. It has an 
impressive list of sponsors and is 
supported by more than a hundred 
Congressmen and more than twenty 
Senators. Much thought has been de- 
voted to the idea both by distin- 
guished constitutional lawyers and 
by practical politicians. It has now 
reached the stage of public debate. It 
is time for citizens to make up their 
minds about it. ‘ 

To get down to details, it is pro- 
posed that the Senate request the 
President to call a convention of 
delegates representing the North At- 
lantic Treaty nations and “such 
other democracies as the convention 
may invite.” The purpose would be 
“to explore and to report to what 
extent their peoples might further 
unite within the framework of the 
United Nations and agree to form, 
federally or otherwise, . . . an eco- 
nomic and political union.” It must 
be emphasized that the men pushing 
this movement are not now thinking 
of an Atlantic union. They foresee 


a combination of all democracies 
for defense or for any sort of con- 
structive, progressive action. 

The best way for the innocent out- 
side citizen to find out about all this 
is to get hold of Clarence Streit’s 
latest book, Freedom Against Itself. 
In paper binding, it can be secured 
for $1.50 from Federal Union, Inc.,, 
700 Ninth St., NW, Washington, 
D.C. The idea of the book is that in 
the great struggle between Commu- 
nism and democracy the dictator- 
ships are organized and united—and 
the democracies are splintered. 

The author begins by giving an 
inspiring history of the development 
of civilization during the past two 
centuries. The free nations have blos- 
somed and produced. The dictator- 
ships have remained comparatively 
sterile. But now they are organized 
and are bent on conquest of the earth 
by force. And they can use all the 
discoveries and inventions achieved 
by the free to destroy freedom. 

Here is Mr. Streit’s picture of the 
opposing powers: 

“West of Soviet Russia live some 
800 million people, most of them 
around the North Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean. The people of this 
Western area have led the human 
race in freedom for at least two 
thousand years. They produced our 
atomic Age of the Air. They enter 
this age splintered into fifty-seven 
sovereign nations. .. . 

“East of them live 1.45 billion peo- 
ple. Long centuries of autocracy 
have united vast numbers of the lat- 
ter in the dangerously docile unity 
which prolonged tyranny produces. 
The Eastern area enters the Air 
Atomic Age divided into only fif- 
teen governments. Five of these— 
the Communist dictatorships of Rus- 
sia and China, and the young de- 
mocracies, India, Pakistan and Japan 
—govern almost half the human 
race.” 

It is fortunate for us and for man- 
kind that our ancestors struck a 
mighty blow against fractionalization 
in 1787. It is the idea of Atlantic 
Union that we continue their work. 





The Sources of American 


U.S. leadership in world affairs derives primarily from ow 


that power to be effectively exercised, the reinforcement of 


in our own day, just achievements and demonstrated prudence 


NIEBUHR 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HE BEST television show on foreign policy which I 

have ever enjoyed was the annual year’s-end round- 
up of CBS foreign correspondents under the chairman- 
ship of Ed Murrow. The correspondents were intelligent 
and filled with information about conditions in all parts 
of the world, and the television audience benefited from 
an illuminating and much-needed lesson on foreign 
affairs. 

Mr. Murrow quizzed the correspondents on many 
topics—on the attitudes of various nations, for example, 
toward the problem of “coexistence,” toward Soviet 
policy, and so on. I thought the most interesting round 
of questions dealt with the state of American prestige 
throughout the world. The correspondents’ answers were 
very reassuring. They agreed that anti-Americanism had 
already reached high tide and was now ebbing in both 
Europe and Asia. This was very welcome news, but the 
reasons they gave for the ebb of anti-Americanism were 
also very instructive. 

They listed the chief causes of our rising prestige as 
the Supreme Court decision on segregation, the Senate’s 
censure of Senator McCarthy, and increased confidence 
in President Eisenhower’s fervent desire for peace, par- 
ticularly after he vetoed war measures in the Indo-Chinese 
crisis and in the Formosa Straits. By implication, the 
chief reasons for our previous loss of prestige were our 
racial arrogance (or reputation for it), which was a 
mark against us in the colored continents; our “hys- 
teria,” as evidenced by McCarthyism, which was subject 
to the interpretation that we were on the brink of fascism 
(an interpretation widely made beyond Communist cir- 
cles though obviously due to Communist propaganda) ; 
and our reputation for heedlessness and the suspicion 
that we were spoiling for an atomic conflict which the 
rest of the world wanted to avoid. 


The suspicions which the three mentioned achieve 
ments allayed were never wholly justified, but in inter- 
national as in all political relations, appearances ar 
frequently as important as realities. In any case, it 
should be noted that this rise in American prestige wa 
achieved by moral and political developments in our 
life; it had nothing to do with our power. The dispos: 
tion to think ill of us, however, was due to the fact tha! 
we are so powerful. 

This development allows us to think seriously of the 
anatomy of authority, especially of American authority 
in the world community. Louis J. Halle, in Civilization 
and Foreign Policy, has just given us an_ illuminating 
examination of the sources of prestige in government. 

The relation of prestige to power is a very importatl 
matter to us as a nation" because of our recognized “leat: 
ership” in the alliance of free nations. What is this leat 
ership? Primarily, it derives from our great economit 
power; it is, therefore, false to speak simply of ou 
“moral leadership.” The problem we face is whether Wt 
can put enough moral content into our hegemony to make 
our physical power morally sufferable to our allies. Thi 
hegemony in an alliance of nations is much more anale 
gous to the formation of early communities than to alr 
thing we know of in contemporary constitutional gover 
ments. Nobody elected us to be their leader. Leadershi 
came to us as it came to the most powerful men in tit 
primitive community, whether priests or soldiers, becal* 
we had more power than anyone else. Power is thus tit 
first element in the attainment of a position in the col 
munity which enables the community to organize i$ 
life. It creates an attitude of implicit consent in 
community, which is to be distinguished from the & 
plicit consent by which modern democratic communitié 
create particular governments. 
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CBS ROUNDUP 


But power, though it is the initial element in establish- 
ing leadership, cannot maintain itself very long if pres- 
tige is not added as a source of authority. When prestige 
is lacking, the addition of power does not remedy the 
defect. In national communities, an increase of power 
without prestige merely changes implicit consent to sul- 
len fear; this is the mark of despotism. In international 
alliances, the effort to supply a defect in prestige by 
additional power merely leads to the disintegration of 
the alliance. Prestige is, in short, the real source of what 
Halle (like Ferrero before him) defines as “legitimacy.” 
Legitimacy marks the distinction between a government 
which has the implicit consent of its subjects and a 
despotism. 

If we inquire into the sources of prestige and legiti- 
macy, we will discover that national governments derive 
domestic prestige from many sources, while a hegemonous 
nation in an international community can derive it from 
only a few sources. The kings of old derived “majesty” 
first of all from the traditions of unbroken rule—hence 
the particular connotation of “legitimacy” in dynastic 
tule. This source of prestige is not open to us. They 
derived prestige also from the panoply of power. There 
is no such poetic panoply in international politics; the 
days of panoply generally are over, in any case. The 
third source of prestige was the pretension of the king’s 
telation to God. either by way of complete identification, 
as in ancient Egypt and Babylon, or through the claim 
of having been commissioned by God. This claim, which 
tried to impart an ultimate significance to a highly con- 
tingent and morally ambiguous historical authority, was 
always dangerous and a source of confusion. Democratic 
governments could not arise until these idolatrous claims 
were refuted. 

The final source of prestige is the only one which 
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should interest us in comparing national and interna- 
tional relations. For that source of prestige was and is 
the reputation of any authority for maintaining order 
and justice. One places order first advisedly, for un- 
doubtedly the first requirement of any communal author- 
ity is to maintain order, which is a community’s very 
basis of existence. But the order must be just if it is to 
preserve the community’s implicit consent. Justice means 
that the harmony of the community is established with- 
out too flagrant overriding of the rights of some mem- 
bers in the interest of the whole. It means “giving each 
man (or nation) his due.” Naturally, there are no pre- 
cise definitions of what each man’s due is, though in 
Western civilization liberty and equality have gradually 
become recognized as the regulative principles of jus- 
tice (even if neither of these principles represents simple 
possibilities) . 

Historically, communities have been so grateful for 
the order established by the central authority that they 
have not been too rigorous in their norms of justice. But 
any order which violates the rights of a part of the 
community prompts eventual rebellion. This is the sig- 
nificance of the nationalist rebellions against imperial 
rule which have dominated Asian history for a century, 
particularly in recent decades. This is also the signifi- 
cance of the series of revolutions which overturned the 
traditional orders of European civilization from the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries: The feudal social 
order had no justice for the rising business classes, and 
they rebelled against it no matter how much prestige and 
legitimacy it seemed to have. In short, all forms of pres- 
tige evaporate if the one form drawn from the moral 
achievements of authority becomes defective. 

Some will object that these analogies between national 
communities and the international community are not 
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significant, since no nation could be called the “ruler” 
or the government of the world community, or even of a 
democratic alliance. Certainly the analogy is not exact. 
But it is true nonetheless that a hegemonous nation such 
as ours cannot serve the international community at all 
if it lacks authority, and that its authority will be defec- 
tive if it rests purely on power. Of the sources of pres- 
tige which bolstered authority in the past, only two are 
available to a modern hegemonous nation. 

The first is a reputation for justice based on achieve- 
ment. That is why the Supreme Court decision on segre- 
gated schools was so important. It proved that there were 
resources of justice in our national life which were 


‘ 


immune to the pride of power, we are rather remarkably 
free from the lust for power. At any rate, our domestic 
failures and accomplishments have been more significant 
symbols than our actions in international relations. 

The second source of our enhanced prestige is om 
increased reputation not for justice but for prudence, 
Our allies suspected us of a want of prudence. of heed. 
lessness in measuring the hazards of international poli- 
tics in an atomic age. Eisenhower has not been exactly 
a strong President. But the indications of his firmness 
against all counsels of heedlessness certainly have had 
an instantaneous salutary effect on our prestige abroad, 
Prudence in a ruler is almost as great a source of author. 


LOUIS XIV, RUSSIA’S CATHERINE, PRUSSIA’S FREDERICK: ‘MAJESTY’ HAD NUMEROUS SOURCES 


deeper than our critics believed. We have not overcome 
the evils of race prejudice in one fell swoop, but we have 
proved that we are not complacent about them. When 
hope is encouraged, many present evils become more 
sufferable. 

The ebbing tide of McCarthyism has had the same 
effect. We never were as near the brink of fascism as our 
critical allies believed. But the Senator from Wisconsin 
symbolized to the world something it did not like in us; 
we seemed to be careless with the cherished safeguards 
of liberty and justice upon which our civilization rests. 
Though we have not overcome all the dangers in our 
national life to which world opinion reacted, the symbol 
of them has been destroyed or tarnished—and symbols 
are important. 

These achievements of justice which have enhanced 
our prestige deal with our own national life, not with our 
international relations. We are certainly not completely 
just in the latter; our power is too great and impinges, 
beyond our conscious intent, upon too many nations. 
But we have been tolerably just in our world hegomony, 
and we have certainly proved that, while we are not 


ity as the sense of justice, because men rightly abhor the 
chaos of war even more than the evils of injustice. Some 
times they abhor war too much to take precautions 
against its outbreak which cannot be taken without run 
ning the risk of war. But the world did not impute this 
error to us. It suspected us of being more anxious to wil 
an eventual war than to avoid it. That is why the clear 
picture of Eisenhower as a man who wants peace has 
been so important in the enhancement of our moral 
authority. 

Though we have no long military tradition as a nation, 
our military power, based on our economic strength and 
technical proficiency, is very great; therefore, we under 
stand the impact of military power. As a nation, ou 
life began with the democratic constitutional era: there 
fore, we understand the constitutional forms and instru: 
ments of community. The question is whether we alt 
fully conscious of those moral and political imponder 
ables in community-building which lie between obvious 
power and constitutional arrangements. The alliance of 
free nations depends on these imponderables for it 
integration. 
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The five Asian prime ministers have set the stage for 


a 25-nation African-Asian parley, including Communist China 


AFTER THE BOGOR MEETING 


JAKARTA 
HE RECENT Bogor conference of 
Z. Colombo powers—Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Pakis- 
tan—accomplished little in the way 
of establishing new economic or 
political programs for the area. Even 
the decision to call a 25-nation 
African-Asian parley including Com- 
munist China was not unexpected; 
Indonesia’s Ali Sastroamidjojo sug- 
gested this eight months ago at 
Colombo. At Bogor, as at the earlier 
meeting, minor agreements overshad- 
owed disagreement on more basic 
issues. 

Nevertheless, Bogor did provide a 
clue to the probable course of the 
African-Asian conference, which will 
be held in Bandung. Colonialism will 
undoubtedly receive top billing on 
the agenda. This refers only to West- 
ern activity, since the continent has 
had little experience with the Com- 
munist variety; when Pakistan’s 
Premier Mohammed Ali said at 
Colombo that he would prefer colo- 
nialism to Communism, his popu- 
larity in this part of the world suf- 
fered. 

China can certainly be counted on 
to exploit the colonial 
Right now, Britain is fighting minia- 


situation. 


ture wars on three continents in an 
effort to keep her remaining 35 colo- 
nies intact. Almost 80 million people 
are still under the Quai d’Orsay, 
making France the largest empire in 
the world today. Holland refuses to 
give up Western New Guinea, creat- 
Ing a territorial dispute that has been 
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complicated by Australia’s claims on 
the island. Belgium, Spain and Por- 
tugal are still in the colonial busi- 
ness. 

While the United States cannot be 
directly tarred with the brush of 
colonialism, it is not beyond the 
range of criticism. America’s tolera- 
tion of its allies’ activities in this 
sphere is an aspect of the Western 
crusade against Communism that 
Asians fail to grasp. They trace this 
attitude to the fact that the U.S. has 
several bases in colonial territories 
and charge Washington with acquir- 
ing a vested interest in decaying 
empires. 

Indian Prime Minister Nehru says 
that he does not want the African- 
Asian conference to be “agitational” 
in the sense of merely “condemning 


this or that aspect of present-day 
colonialism and thereby increasing 
the ill will and conflicts of the 
world.” But a more positive approach 
is hardly possible when emotions 
run high, as they generally do on 
this subject. And China will avail 
herself of the opportunity to further 
aggravate anti-Western feelings by 
presenting all efforts to curb Com- 
munist expansionism as projections 
of colonialism. America will be 
branded the fountainhead of imperi- 
alism, and Formosa will be listed 
among the colonial territories to be 
liberated. Since Peking considers the 
Formosa problem a domestic issue, 
no Asian nation will commit the 
diplomatic indiscretion of champion- 
ing Formosa’s cause. 


Nehru’s willingness to become a 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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party to this propaganda, despite his 
announced opposition to “adventur- 
ist tactics,” illustrates the dual role 
that he plays so adeptly. And his ap- 
proach seems to be having wide- 
spread effect, for Burma now appears 
ready to modify its previous posi- 
tion. At Colombo, Burmese Prime 
Minister U Nu opposed a proposal 
for the immediate withdrawal of 
French troops from Indo-China on 
the ground that it would create a 
power vacuum conducive to Commu- 
nist expansionism. In general, Burma 
feels that the economic development 
of a colony should precede political 
emancipation. (This corresponds to 
the British Colonial Office view- 
point.) At Bandung, however, Burma 
is expected to follow Nehru’s lead. 
Pakistan, in an aide-mémoire to 
the Indonesian Government, has al- 
ready indicated that she will not 
participate in any movement de- 
signed to weaken the Southeast 
Asian Treaty Organization by brand- 


> 


ing it an obstacle to anti-colonialism. 
Ceylon’s only fear is that the anti- 
colonial drive will go beyond pious 
resolutions. 

The next item on the agenda will 
undoubtedly be the setting up of an 
economic-cooperation 
for the exchange of technical know]- 
edge and other information among 
the African-Asian nations. But Ja- 
pan, one of the region’s two indus- 
trialized countries, does not seem 
interested in attending the talks. The 
second industrial nation, Israel, was 
excluded by the host nations to ap- 
pease the Arab states. Thus, the only 
participating country well on the 
road to industrialization will be 
China. Of course, India has several 
large projects under way, but its 
own Minister of Planning recently 
confessed that India has not been 
able “to find the key to the problem 
of harmonizing various [industrial] 
techniques.” 

As the Secretary of the Indian 
Communist party remarked in a re- 
cent rejoinder to Nehru, “The open- 
ing of the window into People’s 
China . . . brings into relief the in- 


organization 


vidious contrast between the fast 
tempo of development in once-back- 
ward China and the snail-speed prog- 
ress in India, accompanied by 
chronic suffering by millions.” This 
will also be the verdict on India’s 
economic progress at the African- 
Asian conference if it is viewed in 
conjunction with China’s advances. 
“And,” to quote the Communist 
leader again, “it is through such ap- 
praisals that people rapidly get a 
clear understanding of the correct 
path of development.” Indeed, in 
Southeast Asian and African coun- 
tries suffering from unstable con- 
ditions and a lack of democratic 
leadership, China will score heavily. 

The exclusion of Israel from the 
proposed conference sheds some light 
on the cross-currents that were at 
work in Bogor. Burma is the only 
Colombo power on speaking terms 
with Israel—primarily because both 
states are Socialist-controlled—and 
it wanted to extend an invitation to 
the Jewish state. But India, anxious 
to placate Arab opinion and counter- 
act Pakistan’s attempts to set up a 
pan-Islamic bloc, has refused even 
to recognize Israel. Similarly, Pakis- 
tan fears that it will lose its Islamic 
soul if it deals with the Jews. 

For the coalition regime in Indo- 
nesia, which is skilfully using the 
Bogor meeting and the coming talks 
against its powerful opposition at 
home, Israel-baiting is a profitable 
pastime. First, it enables the Sastro- 
amidjojo regime to steal a good part 
of the Masjumi (Moslem) party’s 
thunder. Secondly, Israel’s exclusion 
prevents the Socialists from capital- 
izing on the presence of Israeli rep- 
resentatives to point up the eco- 
nomic progress that can be achieved 
under a democratic system. Finally, 
the Indonesian Communists, whose 
support keeps the Government in 
power, are pleased that Israel, a 
“creature of Washington,” is being 
kept out of the African-Asian com- 
munity. 

The ultimate decision on the new 
Middle Eastern state was the result 
of a barter deal: Pakistan agreed to 


the invitation to Communist China 
in exchange for Israel’s exclusion. 
To seal this bargain, Nehru used his 
personal influence with Burma’s 
U Nu. 

In many instances, Bogor merely 
echoed the generalizations that came 
out of Colombo: Taking up the theme 
of “non-intervention”—a major bone 
of contention at Colombo between 
Pakistan and the four other mem- 
bers present—the Bogor 
niqué hoped “that the Geneva agree- 
ments would be implemented by all 
concerned and that there would be 
no outside interference.” There was 


commu- 


no attempt, however, to review the 
Geneva agreements and suggest solu- 
tions for still existing problems. This 
reflects the disinclination of the 
Colombo powers, barring perhaps 
India, to assume fresh responsibili- 
ties and their desire to avoid the 
inevitable disagreement that would 
arise on such issues. 

“Great concern” 
pressed “in respect of the destructive 
potential of nuclear and_thermo- 
nuclear explosions.” But there was 
no reference to the London disarma- 
ment talks or President Eisenhower's 
“Atoms for Peace” plan. By their si- 


also was ex: 


lence on matters where the Soviet 
attitude is open to criticism, the 
prime ministers only lent support to 
existing doubts about their ability to 
understand the dangers of Commu- 
nism. 

In a more positive vein, Bogor 
supported the self-government de- 
mands of Morocco and Tunisia, and 
Indonesia’s claim on Western New 
Guinea. But the most significant re- 
sult of the meeting was the decision 
to set up a permanent secretariat. 
When critics of the Colombo parley 
pointed to this as an act of omission, 
it was said that the prime ministers’ 
conference was not meant to func- 


tion on a permanent basis and that 
there would only be informal talks 
whenever the occasion arose. Exactly 
what happened to change this atti- 
tude during the eight months be 
tween the two conferences is a matter 
of conjecture. 
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GUEST COLUMN 


By James T. Farrell 


Europeans Still 
Suspect America 


FARRELL 


T Is a commonplace that, the more 

| we give our thought and atten- 
tion to a problem, the less confident 
we are of the sureness of our 
knowledge. Often, I feel this when 
| reflect on questions relating to 
America and Europe. Generaliza- 
tions come too easily. An American 
in Europe often knows how many 
easy generalizations which Euro- 
peans make about our country are 
relevant, misleading or untrue. We 
in turn can fall into the same trap 
when we observe European coun- 
tries, 

Are Europeans suspicious of us, 
individually and as a nation? Some 
are. | wonder how many. Are Euro- 
peans inclined to be more suspicious 
thn Americans? Is suspicion one 
of the barriers which limits Ameri- 
can efforts to strengthen the bonds 
of feeling that are necessary for an 
alliance? I ask these questions in 
amood of some puzzlement. 

About three years ago, I was at- 
tending a UAW-CIO convention in 
Cleveland. A team of French jour- 
nalists was also at the convention, 
and 1 ran into one of them whom 
lhad met previously in Paris. As 
ve talked, I proposed to the French 
journalist that he pick a rank-and- 
fle delegate from the floor and in- 
trview him. The delegate whom 
We picked worked in a plant in 
Wisconsin. I asked this worker to 
tll the French journalist about his 


‘ontract, the Social Security laws 
ee 


Mts T. FARRELL has spent many 
nonths in postwar Europe. His most 
recent book is Reflections at Fifty. 
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affecting a worker, and related mat- 
ters. The delegate reeled off an an- 
alysis of the contract under which 
he worked; he knew the contract 
cold. He was equally clear on the 
provisions of the Social Security 
laws. He went on to talk of bar- 
gaining, negotiating, grievances and 
other subjects which have direct 
bearing on a worker’s life. The 
French journalist was more than 
impressed. 

This Wisconsin worker was less 
unusual than many might imagine. 
Workers who know as much can 
be found all over America. They 
know much concerning the practical 
issues which affect their lives and 
their standard of living. I have found 
this to be true on many occasions. 
But, when my French friend told 
the other members of his team of 
this interview, they would not be- 
lieve him. They insisted that the 
Wisconsin worker was a “plant” and 
had been coached. 

This brings to my mind an anec- 
dote recounted by a friend of mine 
who is a former American union 
official. Several years ago, he was 
visiting a French coal mine with a 
Force Ouvriére official. In the mine. 
he mentioned the which 
American miners were then earning, 
something like $17.50 or $18.50 a 
day. My friend’s remarks 
translated to a working French 
He turned and told this to 
a second miner who was beside him. 
Instantly, the second miner declared 
that this was a capitalist lie. He 
would not believe it. 

Another incident comes to mind. 


wages 


were 


miner. 


Two years ago, | was speaking on 
the structure and character of the 
American trade unions to a group 
of young Socialists attending a So- 
cialist youth congress in Vienna. 
I observed that, because of struc- 
tural differences between American 
and at least some European trade 
unions, we had the phenomenon of 
the local union, which, in at least 
a number of American unions. pos- 
sessed considerable independence. | 
cited one instance of a big American 
union in which a local had upset the 
strategic plans of the international 
leadership, precipitated a strike on 
a local rather than a general issue, 
and compelled the international lead- 
ership to go along with the strike. 
The strike in question was won. I 
described this as an illustration of 
the strength of an American local. 
In the question period following my 
talk, a young Englishman declared 
that my story proved that Americans 
were not responsible, that just as 
a union local had acted anarchically 
so had American airplanes bombed 
the dams on the Yalu River near 
the Manchurian border. 

In all these illustrations, no one 
was trying to tell Europeans a false- 
hood or substitute propaganda for 
the truth. No one was trying to fool 
them. But some of them remained 
suspicious. : 

Some of our policies, our im- 
migration policies for instance, help 
create suspicion. Thinking about a 
complex nation in a monolithic way 
also contributes. If America is seen 
en bloc, or if European nations are 
similarly regarded by us, we can 
easily arrive at suspicious states of 
mind. Of course, the Communists do 
everything they can to intensify sus- 
picion of America, but we often 
meet this suspicion in groups which 
are not only non-Communist but ac- 
tively fighting the Communists. This 
suspicion is one of the barriers to 
our effort to tell the true story of 
American life to Europe. How wide- 
spread it is I do not know. But at 
least I have observed it, and so have 
other Americans in Europe. 
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Richmond Hears of Russia 


By Lawrence T. King 


RICHMOND 


EPORTS of a “religious revival” 
in the Soviet Union were fur- 


ther confirmed here last month when 
Richmond newspapers front-paged a 
lengthy interview with Dr. F. Town- 
ley Lord of London, President of the 
Baptist World Alliance. who recently 
made a two-week tour of the denomi- 
nation’s congregations in the Soviet 
Union as part of a world inspection 
tour of Baptist churches. Dr. Lord 
reported churches packed, full free- 
dom to worship, a cooperative Com- 
missar of Religion, and an “enor- 
mous revival of Christianity.” 

By way of illustration, he said that 
there are now “5,000 Baptist 
churches in the Soviet Union, with 
512,000 baptized members.” (There 
is no way of checking these figures, 
but, assuming them to be correct. 
Baptists now comprise one-fourth of 
1 per cent of the Russian popula- 
tion.) He also indicated a resurgence 
of interest in the Russian Orthodox 
Church and observed: “I don’t know 
how long this freedom will last, nor 
do I know the significance of the 
Kremlin’s lax policy—but things defi- 
nitely are better in Russia.” 

Aside from religious matters, the 
Baptist churchman said that Soviet 
leaders are attempting to improve 
the lot of the average Russian by 
providing more consumer goods, bet- 
ter housing and an enormous public- 
works program. Dr. Lord noted, too. 
that he spent “an entire morning in 
the Kremlin and never saw a guard.” 
I heard one person remark after 
reading Dr. Lord’s interview: 
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“Things apparently aren’t as bad in 
Russia as we’ve been told.” 

Dr. Lord’s remarks indicate that 
the Kremlin’s new policy of permit- 
ting certain religious leaders to enter 
the USSR on “conducted” visits is 
paying off. The appearance of reli- 


gious functionaries from behind th 
Iron Curtain at international Pro 
estant and Orthodox gatherings aly 
seems to show that the Kremlin nov 
feels that the right type of religion 
—if handled properly—can be us 
to “win friends and influence pe 
ple.” Meanwhile, the Commissar 
Religion still holds tight control ove 
theological seminaries, all church li 
erature is still published by the state 
and church leaders are still hani. 
picked by the Kremlin. 


Storm Over McGinnis 


By Courtney 


Boston 
HEN Patrick B. McGinnis 
WA orca control of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road last year from Frederic B. 
Dumaine Jr., railroad directors and 
commuters alike braced themselves 
for a fast ride. Commuters were be- 
guiled by McGinnis’s flamboyant talk 
of a new era of rocketing trains and 
lower fares. Railroad men were im- 
pressed by the rate at which McGin- 
nis and associates had made their 
control (1947-1951) of the Norfolk 
Southern Railway personally profit- 
able. 

The commuters had little choice 
but to stay aboard, but some of the 
railroad men who had opposed Mc- 
Ginnis stayed only long enough to 
confirm their suspicions. Then five 
of them (half of the 10-man minority 
group on the New Haven board of 
directors) jumped off the McGinnis 
special. In resigning from the board, 
they acidly commented on such Mc- 
Ginnis maneuvering as “a_ bizarre 
arrangement between the railroad 


R. Sheldon 


and a Chicago junk dealer for: 
short-term loan at an_ exorbital 
rate.” They -attacked McGinnis 
promises as claptrap and accused hin 
reducing mainit 
nance costs to make earning stals b 


of dangerously 


ments look good. 

The parting may have been inev'f 
table, but there were indications thi 
the directors speeded up their && 
McGinnis — sudden 


parture when 


maneuvered to embrace the Bosti— 
and Maine Railroad in his open{™ 


tional web through stock purchasff 
by his associates. | 

When the B&M deal _ becantlf 
known, Massachusetts Governil 
Christian A. Herter, opining th 
McGinnis prosperity was not equilt 
lent to New England prosperity, it 
duced regional Governors to hold! 
special meeting and order a study ¢ 
the New England rail picture. Hert 
also tried to persuade the Interstat 
Commerce Commission to investiga 
the proposed merger of the Bal 
and the New Haven. 

In so doing, he stirred memorié 
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of an earlier probe by the ICC, now 
recorded in Document No. 30980 
(February 1, 1954), an investigation 
of McGinnis’s operation of the Nor- 
folk Southern Railway Company and 
Norfolk Southern Bus Corporation. 
The 67-page document includes sting- 
ing criticisms of McGinnis and his 
associates for salaries, expenses and 
fees that were said to be “inordi- 
nate, extravagant, and in many in- 
stances wasteful and in violation of 
the letter and spirit” of the ICC act. 

Seven specific violations of the 
act were alleged. For example: “The 
oficials of the railway indulged in 
questionable practices in making 
non-interest-bearing loans to the 
chairman of the board of directors; 
in the use of railway funds and re- 
sources in stock speculations, some 
on margin accounts; and in arrang- 
ing transactions through subsidiaries 
wherein: the railway funds were di- 
verted from proper uses as con- 
templated by the act.” 

The ICC gave the impression that 
McGinnis and associates had plenty 
of fun while it lasted, and that the 
railroad’s tolerant system of account- 


| ing failed to tell the full story. 


Few if any of McGinnis’s oppo- 
nents expect to topple him from his 
New Haven post in the immediate 
future. And few are underestimating 
his chances of gaining control of the 
Boston and Maine and eventually 


| forcing a merger. He apparently has 
the resources, and his knowledge of 


railroad finance is unquestioned. But 
neither the New Haven nor the B&M 


are money-making roads, and those 


who view McGinnis as a mere finan- 
cial manipulator feel that, singly or 


together, the railroads will become 
increasingly less attractive to Mc- 
Ginnis and associates. 

New Englanders like Governor 
Herter, however, are desperately 
seeking a formula which will protect 
the region’s interests whether Mc- 
Ginnis prospers or not. New Eng- 
land’s economy is relatively stable 
now, and a crisis in transportation 


in the years ahead could do serious 
damage, 
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Drought Parches Texas 


By Bicknell Eubanks 


DALLAS 
EXANS are still suffering from a 
drought which has held full sway 
in one part of the state or another 
for more than ten years. About the 
only one benefiting from this situa- 
tion is the politician, who always 
has the drought to fall back on when 
he can’t think of anything new to 
talk about. It makes a good topic in 
this semi-arid land, where, accord- 
ing to the apocryphal story, the 
rancher fired his foreman who drilled 
for water but struck oil instead. 

A. N. Sayre, chief of the Ground 
Water Branch of the United States 
Geological Survey, estimates that the 
lack of water here ranks in duration 
and severity with the eight major 
dry periods of the last 600 years. It 
is not only upsetting the economic 
balance of a region undergoing one 
of the greatest booms in American 
history, but also threatens to play 
havoc with the politician’s favorite 
and traditional theme, states’ rights. 
Indeed, this appeal has an increas- 
ingly hollow sound as the people 
look in vain for the state to “do 
something” about the drought. 

Of course, local governments can 
provide some relief for victims of the 
drought, which has been laying 
waste the Southwest since 1942, but 
their resources are limited—even in 
oil-wealthy Texas. And now those 
politicians who have been loudest in 
denouncing what they call over- 
centralization of power in Washing- 
ton are demanding that Congress “do 
something.” At best, though, Federal 
aid can only have temporary results, 
for it attacks effects rather than 
causes. 

The Texas Society of Professional 
Engineers, in a hard-headed, non- 
political report to Governor Allan 
Shivers, stresses the need for a long- 
range program and insists that “the 
time may be later than we think. 


Texans are between the Devil and 
the droughty, dry desert.” Based on 
a survey made by engineers in state, 
local, Federal and private life, the 
report also emphasizes—perhaps un- 
wittingly—a point which has been 
dodged by the state’s political leaders 
and press: Ideological and political 
differences must be swept aside to 
meet this situation, which threatens 
the very basis of economic, cultural 
and political life in a whole region. 

In addition, the TSPE brings out 
the disturbing fact that, in the face 
of an alarming deficiency, Texans 
are wasting what little water they 
are able to get. “This is evident,” it 
reports, “because water distributors 
have learned that small increases in 
the price of water frequently reduce 
water consumption substantially and 
without detrimental effects to the wa- 
ter user. For example, on irrigation 
projects, where water is cheap, some 
farmers may overuse water to the 
extent that they waterlog land and 
reduce crop production; or an indus- 
trial user may use water one time, 
pollute it, and dump it into a stream 
to the detriment of later downstream 
users. If the water cost is higher, 
efforts usually are made to obtain a 
higher beneficial use from smaller 
amounts of water.” 

The TSPE concludes that “all 
Texans are in agreement that more 
water is needed for domestic, agri- 
cultural, municipal and _ industrial 
uses, and most groups are in agree- 
ment among themselves as to what 
should be done, but there is need for 
cooperation and coordination. There 
are enough innate opportunities for 
conflict without the creation of arti- 
ficial conflicts through misunder- 
standing. The most valuable pattern 
of development can come only from 
a balanced, long-range program 
based on a thorough study of all 
the facts.” 





There is little chance of a single Germany being reborn, 


for we as well as the Soviets have reason to fear it 


WILL GERMANY 


EVER BE UNIFIED? 


By Walter F. Hahn 


eS 


LEIPZIG IN EAST GERMANY: IS THERE A ROAD BACK? 


jana the maze of rece 
negotiations, German _ reunifiq 
tion has been an omnipresent Bang 
at the diplomatic tables of the We 
The Adenauer Government has clug 
to it as the raison d’étre of its {y. 
eign policy, while the remainiy 
Western statesmen have vied to a 
dress this ghost in ringing and ping 
phrases. But, in the final analy 
German reunification is just that:; 
seductive ghost with little chance {y 
materializing in the conceivable 
ture. It is a ghost, however, vil 
prodigious haunting talents. 

In our eagerness to anchor twel 
German divisions to Western & 
fense. we have yet to take full sto 
of this problem’s implications. Diph 
macy, much like a fading prim 
donna, shies away from candid nit 
rors—and the genuine features / 
our German policy are perhaps wi 
very flattering when ranged alo 
side our avowed objectives. fi 
sooner or later we will have to cu 
front some self-searching question 
embarrassing though they may prot 

Three such questions are in orte, 
We might inquire, first. whetle 
German unity, either directly ¢ 
derivatively, is a target of the Par 
Agreements. Secondly, is it general! 
desirable under present circu 
stances? And, perhaps most imp 
tant, is German irredentism as pi 
mary an emotion as we—and perhap 
the Germans themselves—believe ! 
to be? 

The Paris Agreements carelil 
avoid a clear statement on the fis 
question, but there is little doubt’ 
the implied answer. It becomes cle 
when we consider the three ct 
ceivable paths to German unificati@ 
within the framework of a Westel 
European Union: 

1, Liberation by force. Barring! 
conclusive change in the global l¥ 
ance, this alternative can be @ 
carded at the outset. The project 
Western European Union is del 
sive in motivation and remains # 
fensive in nature. The powers ° 
Western Europe—to hazard a mot 
mental understatement—would né 
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commit themselves to a major con- 
flict for the altruistic purpose of re- 
storing German frontiers. In defer- 
ence to France’s special sensitivity 
on this score, Chancellor Adenauer 
expressly renounced a unilateral pol- 
icy of force at the London meetings. 

2. A policy of watchful waiting. 
This concept is a derivative in minia- 
ture of George Kennan’s containment 
doctrine. The idea is to man a new 
and effective Maginot Line at the 
Elbe River and let “nature”—in the 
form of bigger and better June 17 
uprisings—take its course in East 
Germany. Anyone with a smattering 
of familiarity with Soviet control 
over its satellite. however, will rec- 
ognize the frailty of this optimism. 

3. To negotiate a settlement from 
a position of Western strength. Here 
we come to the fulcrum of the Ade- 
nauer argument. 

We can safely dispose of the sin- 
ister prospect of a bilateral Russo- 
German rapprochement once the lim- 
ited integrative features of the Paris 
pacts take root. Despite hints of an 
“open door to the East” by some 
Adenauer supporters, the possibility 
of Germany flying the Western coop 
will be remote. The agreements leave 
little ambivalence on this point by 
reserving for the Allies the unquali- 
fied “right” to bargain for a settle- 
ment. At best. therefore, the Germans 
could deal only with Western sanc- 
tion and with Western diplomatic 
aid. This extends the area of decision 
to the West in general and to the 
United States in particular. 

Let us consider the Soviet position. 
For reasons which Richard C. Hotte- 
let has already described in explicit 
detail [““Can the Kremlin Make Peace 
in Germany?” THE New LEADER, 
November 15], the Soviets’ willing- 
ness to bargain on any basis is doubt- 
ful at best. The principal deterrent is 
the impact that feeding Messrs. 
Ulbricht, Grotewohl & Co. to the 
“imperialist wolves” would have on 
the always apprehensive ruling 
cliques of the satellite world. Add to 
this the Damoclean sword of German 
claims to the lands east of the Oder- 
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Neisse, and the Kremlin’s fear of 
sleepless nights is comprehensible. 

Some competent sources (for ex- 
ample, Professor Boris Meissner of 
the University of Hamburg) claim 
that, until several years ago, a siz- 
able nucleus in the Kremlin’s inner 
sanctum argued for a _ drastic 
change in policy. These leaders are 
reported to have pressed for an ulti- 
mate German-Soviet _ relationship 
modeled along prewar Rapallo lines: 
in other words, the careful nurturing 
of an “independent” Germany which 
would then fling itself gratefully into 
some working arrangement with the 
USSR. Even if this was true, how- 
ever, the champions of “satellization” 
have since burned all bridges behind 
them. Monopolization of power by 
the get-tough Ulbricht faction after 
the June 17 uprising, plus the un- 
timely end of Beria who allegedly 
headed the pro-Rapallo group, have 
doomed whatever plan existed. 

Even if we assume a genuine So- 
viet willingness to barter, what could 
constitute the bargaining counter? 
The Kremlin has planted its diplo- 
matic stakes in no uncertain terms: 
a disarmed Germany which, under 
the guise of “neutralization,” would 
be open to control by subversion. A 
stronger Western bargaining posi- 
tion could conceivably wring prom- 
ises of more safeguards from the 
Soviets. These “concessions,” how- 
ever, would have no more than the 
traditional paper value. Although it 
still seduces the wishful thinking of 
some would-be politicians, the pipe- 
dream of a vacuous no-man’s land 
is dying a tortuous but certain death 
in responsible Western circles, Wal- 
ter Lippmann notwithstanding. 

But what if, by some miraculous 
quid pro quo, the Soviet Union did 
agree to set Germany free, inde- 
pendent, fully armed and no strings 
attached? Would this tally with our 
interests ? 

Facing the issue honestly, the an- 
swer is again in the negative. We 
might have to swallow, but the taste 
would be bitter. We have labored 
for nearly half a decade to extend 


the Western defense wall to the Elbe 
River. Now, within sight of at least 
limited success, it would be more 
than “agonizing” to abandon a care- 
fully entrenched position for the dan- 
gerous unknown. A reunified Ger- 
many, left to her own devices, would 
not only revolutionize the power re- 
lationship of Europe, but would also 
introduce that one extra variable ca- 
pable of detonating the entire dielec- 
tric. In simple terms: One Germany 
in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

The sum of these parts means that 
German reunification is neither de- 
sired nor desirable under present 
circumstances. Our present policy 
points to what some German critics 
call contemptuously a “hardening of 
the status quo”—meaning an indefi- 
nite postponement of the issue until 
a general settlement is possible. 

On the surface, this lends a sinister 
hue to our negotiations for a German 
army. If desire for union is the moti- 
vating impulse of the West Germans, 
then we are eminently guilty of sales- 
manship under false pretenses and 
Adenauer is indeed reduced, as his 
enemies charge, to polishing the 
boots of American foreign policy. 
But is this really so? And here we 
come to the third and critical ques- 
tion, namely, whether German ir- 
redentism is the hungry drive that 
it is painted to be. 

Perhaps at the root of our mis- 
apprehensions vis-a-vis the Germany 
of today is an exaggerated stereo- 
type of German nationalism. The 
general outlines for this stereotype 
have been provided by two bloody 
conflicts waged within the span of a 
single generation. Yet, the generaliza- 
tion that resort to war is ipso facto a 
symptom of ingrained nationalism 
is subject to serious contention. It 
can be argued more cogently that 
expansionism is the traditional pana- 
cea for a people conspicuously lack- 
ing in national consciousness. A fa- 
vorite method of welding clashing 
segments in a political organism is to 
turn them outward—a principle 
which finds countless historical ex- 
amples. It applies with particular 
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pertinence to Germany, where the 
centrifugal forces operating in the 
country have consistently matched 
those which have united it. 

The Germans themselves have not 
been unaware of this. In 1923, for 
example, a lesser philosopher named 
Max Scheler contended that Ger- 
many could never be a “unified 
brotherly people” and that the only 
solution was to merge the Protestant 
northeast with Moscow and _ the 
Catholic southwest with the Vatican. 

Scheler’s tongue was not com- 
pletely in his cheek. There have 
always been two Germanies—in 
religion, culture, political orientation 
and all those intangibles which go 
into the making of a nation. This 
basic division, which found its dev- 
astating expression in the religious 
wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, goes back to more pro- 
found origins. The states to the west 
and south were stragglers, but full- 
fledged travelers nevertheless, on the 
circuitous road leading from the fall 
of Rome to that mystic entity which 
we call with renewed emphasis 
“Western civilization.” In the north, 
meanwhile, a small Teutonic outpost 
against the barbarian invaders grew 
into the Mark of Brandenburg, then 
into the Kingdom of Prussia. A mo- 
notonous struggle for survival gave 
its inhabitants a harshly disciplined. 
organic social order closer to the 
dreary uniformity of the steppes than 
to the emerging individualism of 
Western society. In short, today’s 
geographic reality of the Elbe bound- 
ary has been a cultural reality since 
the beginnings of modern times. 

The historical fact of German uni- 
fication is that it was not the prod- 
uct of the spontaneous combustion 
which has marked nationalism else- 
The all-German nationalist 
movement, growing in the wake of 
the Wars of Liberation against 
Napoleon, shattered _ingloriously 
against the old particularist, tradi- 
tionalist bulwark in 1848. When 
union did take place, it came at the 
point of the Prussian needle-gun. 
And Prussia, after completing the 


where. 


conquest of Germany in 1870, con- 
tinued to dominate it for the better 
part of a century. 

Unification, therefore, did not 
mean unity. The component states 
brought not only their old ruling 
houses into the Empire. but many 
of their local prerogatives as well: 
The King of Bavaria, for example, 
even retained control of his peace- 
time army. Until the First World 
War, there was no German citizen 
per se—only a citizen of Saxony, 
Hesse, Wiirttemberg, etc. Bismarck 
managed to hold the pieces together. 
but after the Iron Chancellor’s exit 
in 1890 came the tangible signs of 
disintegration. 

The survival of the old forces was 


demonstrated 


dramatically after 


World War I. While a fledgling Wei- 


mar Government was trying to gain 


its walking legs. Bavaria for a time 
declared itself an independent repub- 
lic—one along the Soviet model at 
that. Farther north. meanwhile, the 
Catholic Rhineland stood at the brink 
of secession as late as 1923. One of 
the alleged leaders of this Los von 
Berlin movement (his exact role is 
still open to controversy) was the 
astute Lord Mayor of the city of 
Cologne. Konrad Adenauer. _ 
This background provides the key 
to postwar Germany. History. unlike 
a psychoanalyst’s couch, traces only 
the general outlines of a people’s 
basic character. The fact remains. 
however, that the Germans acted in 
full conformity with those outlines 
when they swept the Adenauer coali- 
tion back into office last year. They 
knew that they had voted for an 
indefinite postponement of reunifica- 
tion; the issues were too thoroughly 
aired for them to conclude otherwise. 
If not reunification, what are the 
main factors in Germany today? 
Economic prosperity must rate top 
billing. Despite the problematic wage 
lag, only a small corner of the Ger- 
man economy is disgruntled enough 
to gaze back nostalgically to the regi- 
mentations of the Reichswirtschaft. 
Prosperity is obviously the main mo- 
tive for the Social Democrats’ shifted 


frontal attack from domestic to inter- 
national issues. 

Fear of the Pandora’s Box lurking 
behind the Elbe River is another 
powerful determinant. As the Berlin 
Christian Democrat Ferdinand Frie- 
densburg pointed out in the periodi- 
cal Aussenpolitik, anticipation of 
retaliation for Nazi excesses formed 
the principal German attitude toward 
the Soviet invaders. The Soviets did 
not disappoint them. Had they moved 
with more foresight, they might have 
succeeded in changing some of the 
hostility to passive gratitude. And 
although the recent Soviet peace sym- 
phony may have been intended 
primarily for German listeners, the 
volte-face came too late to be 
effective. 

Finally, the European idea must 
not be underemphasized. Das Abend: 
land, the German word for the West, 
is more than just an expression—it 
has the grandiose connotations of a 
cathedral. The preoccupation of 
German literary thought with this 
concept that, despite 
strong but divergent neutralist and 
nationalist undertows, the decision 
for the West has been emphatic until 
now. Even the Social Democrats’ 
opposition to Adenauer’s policies is 
predicated upon the argument that 
a disarmed and unified Germany 
would prove of greater value in the 
long run than the added military 
strength can provide today. 

To summarize: For Western pur- 
German 


emphasizes 


poses, reunification—even 
if it were remotely practicable today 
—is strategically out of the question. 
The Germans, for historical and prac- 
tical reasons. have shown a willing: 
ness to reconcile themselves at least 
temporarily to continued partition. 
It need not be stressed, however, that 
political winds are capricious. espe 
cially in a country still under the 
onus of total defeat. Bolstering the 
nascent “European idea” is the cen- 
tral task of German leadership. To an 
even greater degree, however, this is 
also the task of the Western states 
men in their attitude toward their 
fledgling confederate. 
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By Peter Viereck 





The Impieties of Progress 


The strange alliance between liberal intellectuals and enlightened capitalists, 


based on internationalism abroad, has had some curious effects here at home 


N VIEW OF AMERICA’S present mood of prosperous 
section, the McCarthy revolution and all other 
extremes of right and left will almost certainly lose. All 
that might rescue them is the emotionalism that would 
accompany a lost or costly war in China. But, luckily, 
the stakes are neither that high nor that desperate. Amer- 
ia is no Weimar Republic, and McCarthyism tends to 
be more a racket than a conspiracy, more a cruel pub- 
licity hoax (played on Fort Monmouth, the Voice of 
America, the State Department) than a serious “fascist” 
or war party. Despite demagogic speeches (“speak loudly 
and carry a small stick”), the nationalist wing of the 
Republicans cares no more about really blockading and 
fighting the Red Chinese despotism than Hamlet’s vehe- 
ment player cared about Hecuba. Our indispensable 
European allies need not fear that Americans, even our 


f nationalist wild men, will become preventive-warriors or 


irigger-happy. The struggle to be the new American rul- 
ing (taste-determining) class is a domestic struggle, in 
which foreign policy and Our Boys in China merely fur- 
tish heartless slogans to embarrass the older ruling class. 

In this struggle, two points emerge about diction: First, 





Last week, Peter Viereck, historian and Pulitzer Prize 
poet, analyzed the phenomenon of McCarthyism as a 
revolt by diverse discontented elements against the “‘sea- 
board aristocracy” that has ' 

heen forming American so- 


| cial and cultural values since 


World War II. He analyzed 
this seaboard aristocracy as 
an alliance between the New 
Deal and Wall Street. In this 
article, Dr. Viereck examines 
vhat has happened within the 
alliance. Dr. Viereck, Pro- 
fessor of Russian History at 
Mount Holyoke, is the author 
of Conservatism Revisited, 
Metapolitics, Shame’ and 
Glory of the Intellectuals and several volumes of poetry. 
He is now lecturing in Florence, Italy after completing 
‘new hook, The Unadjusted Man, for August publication. 


(“Seeces 
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“nationalism” is less often a synonym of “national inter- 
est” than an antonym; second, no alchemy has yet been 
invented by which a loud repetition of the word “anti- 
Communism” transforms a Yahoo into a Houyhnhnm. 

That the McCarthy movement normally accuses only 
non-Communists of “Communism” is one of the main 
rules of the game. Why? Not because the Communist 
menace to America has decreased (it has increased 
since Malenkov), but because McCarthy is not after the 
scalps of Communists in the first place but after the 
scalps of all those traditionalists who, like Senators Wat- 
kins and Flanders, favor government by law. And the 
reason why emotional McCarthyism, more by instinct 
than design, simply must be against traditionalists, con- 
servatives and government-by-law is explained by its 
unadmitted but basic revolutionary nature. It is a radi- 
cal movement trying to overthrow an old ruling class and 
replace it from below by a new ruling class. 

I use “ruling class” not in the rigid Marxist sense but 
to mean the determiners of culture patterns, taste pat- 
terns, value patterns. For in America classes are fluid, 
unhereditary, and more psychological than economic. As 
suggested earlier, our old ruling class includes Eastern, 
educated, mellowed wealth—internationalist and at least 
superficially liberalized, like the Achesons of Wall Street 
or the Paul Hoffmans of the Easternized fraction of 
Detroit industrialists. The new would-be rulers include 
unmellowed plebeian Western wealth (Chicago, Texas, 
much of Detroit) and their enormous, gullible mass-base: 
the nationalist alliance between the sticks and the slums, 
between the hick-Protestant mentalities in the West 
(Populist-Progressive on the Left, Know-Nothing on the 
Right) and the South Boston mentalities in the East. The 
latter are, metaphorically, an unexplored underground 
catacomb, long smoldering against the airy, oblivious 
palaces of both portions (liberal and Wall Street) of the 
Eastern upper world. 

Nobody except McCarthy personally can bridge this 
incongruous alliance of sticks and slums, and likewise 
span both sides of their respective religions. Too many 
commentators assume that the censured McCarthy, being 
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increasingly discredited, will now be replaced by a 
smoother operator, by a more reliably Republican type 
like Nixon. To be sure, an Arrow Collar ad like Nixon, 


eager-eved. clean-shaven and grinning boyishly while he 


assesses the precise spot for the stiletto, is socially more 
acceptable in the station-wagons of all kinds of junior 
executives on the make. However, even though the Vice 
President's tamer version of the McCarthy drama would 
flutter more lorgnettes in respectable suburbia, that gain 
would be counterbalanced by the loss of the still more 
numerous South Boston mentalities. The latter would 
thereupon revert to the Democratic party, from which 
only a “proletarian,” non-Protestant McCarthy, never a 
bourgeois Rotarian Nixon, can lure them. 

A fact insufficiently stressed is that McCarthy himself 
was originally a member of the Wisconsin “Democrat 
party.” The otherwise similar Senator Pat McCarran pre- 
ferred to remain, at least nominally, a Democrat to the 
end. Here. clearly, is a function of voter-wooing— 
namely, wooing to Republicanism the slummier part of 
the thought-control bloc—which only a McCarthy and 
not even the most “glamorous” Nixon or Dirksen can 
perform for the wealthy, suburban, Republican anti- 
civil-libertarians. | would, therefore, disagree with Adlai 
Stevenson when he equate’s Nixon’s appeal with 
McCarthy's. 

No one but McCarthy can combine these incompatibles 
of Catholic slums and Protestant sticks into one move- 
ment. not to mention scooping up en passant the scat- 
tered lunatic fringes that emerged from anti-anti-Fascist 
isolationism during World War II. Therefore, it is pre- 
mature to write McCarthy off as finished. What will in- 
deed destroy him in the long run is the fact that his 
organizing ability does not keep pace with his publicizing 
ability, and that the left (New Deal) and right (Wall 
Street) wings of the old aristocracy can today partly team 
up whenever they need to protect their common interests. 


The wealthy Wall Street lawyer Acheson symbolized thj 
team-up under Truman and was hated for it; his aris, 
cratic, old-school-tie, Anglicized mannerisms were a hy 
flag to the McCarthyite plebeian revolution. 

The New Deal and Wall Street battled in the 19 
when their imagined interests seemed irreconcilable, | 
say “imagined” and “seemed” because it was hardly; 
threat to Wall Street when the New Deal reforms imm 
nized workers against that lure of Communism to whic 
French workers succumbed.) But the common Ang) 
philism of the internationalist, educated Eastern gy 
board united them (fortunately for the cause of liber 
on the interventionist, anti-Nazi side during World Wa 
II. And, by today, the New Deal reforms have becom 
so deeply rooted and traditional a party of the staw 
quo, so conservative in a relative (though not absolut 
sense, that the new plebeian money from the Midwest ca 
no longer count on a split between social chic (Eastn 
money in New Canaan and Long Island) and progr 
sive chic (clichés of “forward”-looking uplift). Whel 
under Eisenhower Republicans or Stevenson Democrat 
there will be no such split. And, unless there is a li 
war, this partial unity between the financial and th 
liberal wings of aristocracy will fortunately smash t 
McCarthyite plebeian insurrection of “direct democray 
(government by mass meetings and telegrams). 

The partial rapprochement between Wall Street and 
now middle-aged New Deal is evidenced by the may 
recent books by veteran New Dealers on the advantags 
of enlightened “bigness” in business—books, for exa 
ple, by David Lilienthal, J. K. Galbraith and Adolf Bel 
These three valuable writers I profoundly admire @ 
most points, but I disagree on the following rhetoric 
question: While fully recognizing the harmful sno 
motives of the medieval feudal mind, was there m 
nevertheless. some sound moral core within its “reactiot 
ary” distrust of the cash-nexus bourgeois? 


DEAN ACHESON AND AVERELL 
HARRIMAN PERSONIFIED NEW 
DEAL ALLIANCE WITH WAL 
STREET INTERNATIONALISTS 
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Are liberal intellectuals, in a mirror-image of their 
former Left Bank stance, now suddenly to become join- 





























re is a lo ors, good sports, success-worshipers, members of The 
al and Wi Team? Will it next be a triumph of their adaptability to 
smash “& suffer in silence. without the old “holy indignation,” the 
democracy spectacle of a Republican auto dealer patronizing a great 
3). scientist as if he were his clerk instead of approaching 
treet andi him cap in hand? In that case, who on earth, if not the 
y the mai intellectuals. will resist the periodic stampedes to entrust 
advantig§ American culture to the manipulators of gadgets? This 
, for ext resistance to stampedes ought to express not the con- 
Adolf Ber formism of “nonconformism,” flaunted to pose as a devil 
admire 4 of a fellow. but the sensitivity of a deeper and finer grain, 
x rhetoril an ear conforming not to bandwagon-tunes but to the 
mful ste finer, older. deeper rhythms of American culture. 
there MA few years ago. liberal intellectuals were reproaching 
s “react me for refusing to bait Big Business—and today (in 
several cases) for refusing to equate it with Santa Claus. 
Why do either? Business-baiting was and is a cheap 
bohemian flourish, a wearing of one’s soulfulness on 
one’s sleeve. and no substitute for seriously analyzing the 
teal problem: namely, the compulsion of modern tech- 
nies (whether under capitalist bigness or a socialist big- 
ness) to put know-how before know-why. 
When the alternative is the neo-Populist barn-burners 
from Wisconsin and Texas, naturally I ardently prefer 
Big Business, especially a noblesse-obligated and New 
Dealized Big Business. For its vanity (desire to seem 
sophisticated) makes a point of allowing a lot more 
ehow-room to the free mind. But what a choice! All 
America’s great creative spirits of the past, like Melville 
(who spoke of “the impieties of Progress”) and conser- 
VERED f ‘tive Henry Adams, would turn in their grav 
ED NEW ’ y ams, wou urn in their graves, as 
1 WAL § Mignantly as would liberal Abraham Lincoln, at even 
NALISTS § the hint that no noble third alternative remained for a 





nation boasting of itself as the freest on earth. 
Insofar as they refute the old Stalinist lie about Amer- 
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ica’s imaginary mass poverty and the imaginary prosper- 
ity of the Soviet slave kennels, let us welcome the belated 
liberal conversions to anti-business-baiting. But what 
when they go to the other extreme of whitewashing al- 
most everything, from the old robber barons to the new 
“bigness” ? What when the paeans to economic prosperity 
ignore the psychological starvation, the cultural starva- 
tion, the mechanized mediocrity of too-efficient bigness? 
At that point, the value-conserver must protest: Judge 
our American elephantiasis of know-how not solely in 
contrast with the unspeakably low values of Soviet Com- 
munism but also in contrast with our own high anti- 
commercial traditions of Hawthorne, Melville and 
Thoreau, all of whom knew well enough that the railroad 
rides upon us, not we on the railroad. 

Where the Communist police state is the alternative, 
let us continue to emphasize that American Big Business 
is an incomparably lesser evil. But beyond that special 
situation no further concessions, least of all unnecessary 
ones. Let us frankly embrace as enjoyable conveniences 
the leisure and services resulting from IBM efficiency. 
But must the embrace be corybantic? Shall intellectuals 
positively wallow in abdicating before a bigness which 
admittedly gives Americans economic prosperity and, at 
present, a relative political freedom but which robotizes 
them inte a tractable, pap-fed, Reader’s-Digested and 
manipulated mass-culture? 

Too utilitarian for a sense of tragic reverence or a 
sense of humor, and prone (behind “daring” progressive 
clichés) to an almost infinite smugness, one kind of bour- 
geois liberal is forever making quite unnecessary sacri- 
fices of principle to expediency—first to the fellow- 
traveling Popular Front line in the 1930s, now to the 
opposite line in the 1950s. But there comes a time when 
lasting values are conserved not by matey back-slapping 
but by wayward walks in the drizzle, not by seemingly 
practical adjustments but by the ornery Unadjusted Man. 

















THE HOUSE COMMITTEES 
REPORT ON FASCISM 


After unjust attacks on the Left, the Un-American Activities group hits the Right 


HEN in December 1954 the 

House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee released its “Prelimi- 
nary Report on Neo-Fascist and Hate 
Groups,” there was a_ widespread 
tendency among democratic Ameri- 
cans to be relieved—and amazed. 
Since World War II, the controver- 
sial House group, under the leader- 
ship of Democrats Rankin and Wood 
and Republicans Thomas and Velde, 
had trained its sights on the left 
wing alone; meanwhile, the Commit- 
tee seemed oblivious to the existence 
of subversive forces on the far Right. 

On December 17, however, Har- 
old H. Velde (R.-IIl.), singing his 
swan song as Chairman, distributed 
to the press a 32-page document an- 
nouncing the Committee’s discovery 
that “those who support the extreme 
Right today do as great a violence 
to our national institutions as do 
those on the extreme Left.” 

This document focuses all its at- 
tention on two small disruptive fac- 
tions: the neo-fascist National Ren- 
aissance Party (NRP), whose activ- 
ity is centered in Manhattan’s York- 
ville area, and the Christian Educa- 
tional Association of Union, New 
Jersey, publishers of the 
monthly Common Sense. 

The NRP is a self-described fascist 
organization, whose _ glassy-eyed 
Fiihrer, James H. Madole, praises 
Hitler on Yorkville’s street corners 


semi- 
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By Ralph L. Roy 


as “the George Washington of Fu- 
rope.” The NRP’s “élite guard,” a 
half-dozen ludicrous youths, holds se- 
cret meetings attired in Nazi-like uni- 
forms. Madole proudly promotes his 
thesis that “the spirit of democracy 
is a glorification of weakness and 
cowardly conduct” and that this 
spirit “emerged from the Red ghettos 
of Eastern Europe and the Masonic 
lodges of France.” 

In 1954, Madole tried unsuccess- 
fully to rally wider support by form- 


VELDE: COMMITTEE TURNS AROUND 


ing a new front group, Patriots for 
McCarthy. He promised an aggres- 
sive third party to challenge the 
Democrats and the GOP, both alleg- 
edly dominated by “alien anti-Chris- 
tian pressure groups.” (The Jews are 
accused of plotting all America’s 


misfortunes. Eisenhower is their chiel 
agent at home, Adenauer their priz 
puppet in Germany.) 

The Un-American Activities Com 
mittee recommends that the Madole 
group be prosecuted under the Smith 
Act for “its advocacy of force and 
violence.” Appeals to violence, says 
the report, constitute the “mos 
vicious and dangerous aspect” of the 
NRP. In his printed literature. Me 
dole has “attempted to disguise such 
appeals,” but in his speeches he has 
“discarded caution on a number of 
occasions and boldly advocated 4 
inches of steel’ for America’s Jewish 
minority.” 

The second Committee target, the 
Christian Educational Association, 
publishers of Common Sense, is cited 
as an example of the “hate group.’ 
defined as a group which conducts 
“hate campaigns against racial and 
religious minorities in the infamous 
tradition of the fascist dictatorships.” 
Common Sense is somewhat mort 
important than the Madole coterie. 
Editor Conde McGinley maintains 
close ties with zealous fanatics across 
the country, and Common Sense 
serves as a sounding board for many 
of their bizarre notions. Frequent! 
contributors include such veterans of 
the racist underworld as Mrs. Eliz 
beth Dilling (Stokes) and Mrs. Ly 
Van Hyning of Chicago, Major Rob- 
ert H. Williams of Santa Ana, Cali 
fornia, and Colonel Eugene N. Sane 
tuary of New York. According ' 
Committee investigators, the paper 
paid circulation runs above 15,000, 
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and more than 30,000 additional free 
copies are distributed regularly. 
Common Sense has many targets, 
as illustrated by these typical head- 
lines: “Rhodes Scholars—British 
Stooges.” “How Red Is Rabbi Hillel 
Silver?”, “Baruch Appoints Eisen- 
hower Cabinet.” The Jews are its 
chief scapegoat, and McGinley even 
approved of reports of anti-Semitism 
in the Soviet Union. One article car- 
ried in Common Sense asked: “If the 
Russian people wish to throw off 
their Jewish yoke, what right hav 
we to criticize them?” , 
Many people were puzzled by the 
sudden switch in the Un-American 
Activities Committee’s attention to 
the radicals of the Right. Several fac- 
tors apparently contributed to the 
appearance of the “preliminary re- 
port” at this particular time. 
Readers will recall that in 1953 
Velde and his colleagues found them- 
selves in a pathetic muddle. On 
March 17 of that year, Committee 
member Donald L. Jackson of Cali- 
fornia delivered a violent attack on 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, who, ac- 
cording to Jackson, “served God on 
Sunday and the Communist front the 
other days of the week.” The accusa- 
tion was absurd, and the fighting 
Methodist prelate invited combat. 
The clash came in an open hearing 
on July 21, and the overwhelming 
judgment of the nation’s press was 
that the Bishop won the day. 
Apparently, the Oxnam episode 
was not quite enough to teach the 
Velde group a lesson. In September 
1953, it released secret testimony 
maligning other distinguished men of 
the cloth. One witness, Benjamin 
Gitlow, had named among “minis- 
ters who carried out the instruction 
of the Communist party or. collabo- 
tated with it” two deceased Jewish 
leaders, Stephen Wise and Judah L. 
Magnes. Other Protestants above re- 
proach, notably John Haynes Holmes, 
Were likewise slandered. Adherents 
of both faiths joined in an increas- 
ingly spirited counterattack. 
By November,: the majority of the 
Congressional troupe had realized 
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the foolhardiness of their efforts and 
held out an olive branch. Velde 
hailed organized religion as “the 
greatest single force combating Com- 
munism” and invited representative 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews to 
confer with him. The annual report 
of the House Committee for 1953 
glided hastily over the Oxnam inci- 
dent, spoke in glowing terms of the 
loyalty of the clergy, and promised 
that “hate groups” would be a sub- 
ject of future investigation. 

The ironic truth is that the Un- 
American Activities | Committee 


# 
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GERALD L. K. SMITH: UNTOUCHED 


would not have become involved in 
such a mess had certain of its key 
members not themselves been duped 
by forces antagonistic to interfaith 
harmony and good will. Ill-informed 
informants were supplemented by 
small groups of racial and religious 
fanatics who convinced the Commit- 
tee with their tall tales of Red in- 
trigue in high ecclesiastical circles. 
As one example, both Velde and 
Jackson listened credulously to the 
crackpot charges of a disgruntled 
handful of Protestants who hide be- 
hind the imposing name of the 
“American Council of Christian 
Churches.” Indeed, five ACCC 
“spokesmen,” led by a smooth-talk- 
ing evangelist, Edgar C. Bundy, took 
their places in the front row at the 


Oxnam hearing as Jackson’s guests. 
(During the same hearing, Commit- 
tee Counsel Robert L. Kunzig had 
quoted as an authority against Ox- 
nam the Reverend “Bob” Shuler of 
Los Angeles, who in 1950 stated his 
desire “to see in the White House a 
man who has the strength, the power, 
the virility, the courage, the ability, 
the Christianity, the conviction, the 
personality, and the love of country 
which I believe Gerald L. K. Smith 
has.”’) 

The December report on 
fascists and hate merchants is, in 
part, an obvious attempt to atone for 
some of the damage done through 
such practices and to clear the Com- 
mittee’s name among thousands of 
influential citizens who had come to 
regard the majority of its members 
as ignorant dupes of anti-democratic 
elements. Also, Congressmen had 
been receiving extremist literature 
and were asking questions. Several 
members of the House, among them 
Samuel W. Yorty of California and 
Jacob Javits of New York, were 
pressing for some sort of investiga- 
tion of this inflammatory material. 
In addition, the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, under Martin Dies, 
had a pre-World War II tradition of 
exposing the subversive Right. Doubt- 
less a few members of Velde’s nine- 
man group sincerely wanted to resur- 
rect this tradition. 

The most encouraging aspect of 
the recent report is that it signifies 
that its sponsors have traveled a long 
way toward a more balanced view of 
the American scene. They finally rec- 
ognize that both Communism and 
right-wing extremism are antitheti- 
cal to democracy in America. There 
are at least two other merits of this 
particular document which, in the 
opinion of many, justify its publica- 
tion. 

First, it has been issued by the 
particular House committee enjoying 
the greatest prestige among ultra- 
conservative elements. This exposé 
could do much to educate these ele- 
ments across the country. Citizens en- 
gaged in battling bigotry, whether 


neo- 
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with the pen or from the podium, 
will find it comforting to quote the 
Velde Committee in support of their 
cause. 

Second, the report is, 
large, a sound analysis, more worthy 
than others published by the Commit- 
tee in the recent past. Most (though 
not all) of its information is well 
presented, accurate and convincing. 
Thirteen pages of photostated mate- 
rial are included. 

Criticism of the December docu- 
ment can be based on numerous 
points. Here are five major weak- 


by and 


nesses: 

1. The Committee recommended 
that the National Renaissance Party 
be prosecuted under the Smith Act. 
Even those who favor the Smith Act 
should observe how little evidence 
is produced in the report to estab- 
lish NRP guilt under its provisions. 
Perhaps more conclusive evidence is 
available, but only one four-word 
quotation from an unwritten outdoor 
diatribe is cited in the House docu- 
ment (i.e., the “6 inches of steel” 
reference mentioned above). Since 
its publication, Madole has, as ex- 
pected, denied that his group favors 
the violent overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. 

2. The American Civil Liberties 
Union, which issued a stern protest 
immediately after the report was re- 
leased, lamented the lack of a hear- 


ing. Said the ACLU: “Persons or 
groups have a right to be heard by 
the Congressional committee report- 
ing on their activities. We regret that 
this has not been done for those 
concerned in the investigation of the 
‘hate’ groups . . . and submit that 
such denial of a hearing is contrary 
to the Committee’s rules promulgated 
en July 15, 1953.” 

3. The report gives crackpots un- 
due attention. The Committee seemed 
aware of this danger: in the case of 
the National Renaissance Party. it 
snecifically noted that it “would do 
no service in overestimating the im- 
portance of an element which will 
undoubtedly take pride in being pub- 
licized as a ‘menace.’” Yet, the staff 
of a key House committee has de- 
voted considerable time and abun- 
dant public funds in the preparation 
and circulation of a report that, on 
balance, conveys the wholly false 
impression that the NRP is a signifi- 
cant threat. Now that Madole has 
been handed such widespread public- 
ity. including his mailing address, 
his organization may be able to ex- 
pand its activities. 

4. The report does not mention 
any of the important hate-hucksters, 
such as Joseph P. Kamp, Gerald 
Winrod and Gerald L. K. Smith. Will 
the House unit, as the report prom- 
ised, carry on “continuous investiga- 
tion, exposure and, where necessary, 





GEOGRAPHY LESSON 


Russians Study Geography With 3D.—Newspaper headline. 


Now having tried the use of arms 
And subtle infiltration 


As well as smiles and sundry charms 


On every nearby nation, 


The Russians, still acquisitive, 


Seek optical inventions, 


In hope by means of these to give 


Their empire new dimensions. 


—Richard Armour 





prosecution”? If not, the major 
poison-peddlers may benefit in cer. 
tain ways from the Commitiee’s De. 
cember 17 release. When criticized 
for promoting prejudice, they can 
respond confidently: “The Un-Ameri. 
can Activities Committee has exposed 
‘hate groups,’ and we were cleared!” 

On the other hand, if the Commit. 
tee does fulfil its pledge to issue fur. 
ther reports, where should the lines 
be drawn? What groups and indi 
viduals can be labeled anti-Semitic? 
Anti-Negro? Anti-Catholic? Anti. 
Protestant? Will we retreat to the 
temper of 1935-1945, when it was 
fashionable in wide circles to brand 
conservatives as fascists and anti 
Semites—just as during the subse 
quent decade liberals were widely 
categorized as Communists and fel- 
low-travelers? 

5. The most fundamental objec- 
tion to the “Preliminary Report on 
Neo-Fascist and Hate Groups” is its 
general disregard for the constitu. 
tional rights of those it condemns. 
The only possible justification for 
such a report would arise out of a 
concrete situation in which Congress 
was pondering ‘specific legislation 
dealing with extreme right-wing ac: 
tivities. Committees of Congress are 
organized for that purpose. But no 


legislative proposals are recommend 
ed or even mentioned. As the New 
York Post has suggested. the Com: 
mittee’s act in releasing the Decem- 


ber document was an “apparent 
effort to show that its disrespect for 
the Bill of Rights is impartially ap- 
plied to all extremist groups.” 
Within well-established 
bounds, the know-nothings must be 
allowed to promote their gospel of 
hate unrestrained and uncontested 
by the Government. Independent 
individuals, 


certain 


groups and aroused 
financed by private funds, should 
continue to expose their malicious 
slanders to public view. Congres 
sional committees, however, have 
over and over demonstrated their it 
competence when their investigators 
invade the realm ‘of ideas: they 
should stay out of that realm entirely. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


HICKS 


INCE Shirley Ann Grau is a Southerner and only 25, 
a couldn’t hold it against her if her first short 
tories showed the influence of William Faulkner or 
Katherine Anne Porter or Eudora Welty or Carson 
McCullers, but in fact the stories in The Black Prince 
(Knopf, $3.50) are Miss Grau’s and nobody else’s. She 
has her own themes, her own attitudes, her own insights, 
her own style. 

She is, moreover, an uncommonly versatile writer. All 
of the stories are laid in Alabama and Louisiana, but that 
is the only generalization that will fit all nine. The title 
sory, for instance, is a tale of the supernatural that shifts 
its ground from the realistic to the legendary with such 
adroitness that the reader rubs his eyes. It is a fine story, 
and one would be glad to read more like it. But there 
are no supernatural elements in the other stories. 

Miss Grau writes about people, some white, others of 
various shades of brown and black. In some of the 
stories about Negroes, the color of the characters is inci- 
dental. In “Joshua,” for example, it really makes no dif- 
ference whether the skin of the boy whose courage is so 
beautifully recorded is black or white. On the other 
hand, Miss Grau isn’t afraid of the problem of race 
relationships, and she writes about it with great subtlety 
in “Miss Yellow Eyes.” The stories about white people 
are as varied and as free from conventional Southern 
trappings as the stories about Negroes. 

She is as varied in form as in theme. Two of the stories 
l like best, “Joshua” and “One Summer,” have a dis- 
cursive manner that is pleasant and quite deceptive. In 
the former, it is a long time before the Negro boy sets 
out on the adventure that tests his courage, and in the 
latter MacDonald Addams tells us a good deal about 
his activities on the day of his grandfather’s death before 
he reaches his moment of revelation. In both stories, 
however, the apparently digressive and leisurely narra- 
tive is steadily preparing us for the climax. 

But this is not the only method Miss Grau employs. In 
‘The Bright Day,” she is direct and rather brisk, and in 
Fever Flower” she is economical, allusive and even a 
little cryptic. As a rule, she uses description sparingly, 
but in “The Black Prince” there are long, vivid and 
‘vocative passages. When she is setting forth fast, violent 
action, as in “White Girl, Fine Girl,” she drives ahead 
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The Impressive Debut of a Versatile 


Writer, 25-year-old Shirley Ann Grau 


at a splendid pace. Most of the stories are thematically 
simple, but “Miss Yellow Eyes” has the complexity of 
a novel. 

Her style. as a rule, is direct, firm and idiomatic. Sev- 
eral of the stories are told in the first person, and most 
of the others keep close to the rhythms and phraseology 
of everyday speech. She has, as “The Black Prince” 
proves, verbal resources of great power: but what she 
chiefly aims at, and usually achieves, is a radiant clarity. 
In all but two or three of the stories, she lets dialogue 
do most of the work; and the talk of her characters, who- 
ever and whatever they may be, has an air of perfect, 
unobtrusive authenticity. And here and there a single, 


‘sharp descriptive phrase lights up the scene. 


Of the stories written in the first person, there is only 
one in which the “I” can be identified with Miss Grau, 
and there the identification is unimportant, since the “I” 
is merely an observer. The fact is that Miss Grau scrupu- 
lously keeps herself out of her stories, and this is the 
more surprising when ene considers how personal and 
subjective. if not literally autobiographical, most of the 
new fiction is. There is nothing wrong, of course, about 
being subjective, but one does have more confidence in 
the future of a writer who finds her subjects outside 
herself. 

Miss Grau is objective, and yet in all but one or pos- 
sibly two of the stories there is a great warmth. She is 
able to identify herself with a man just out of jail, with 
a Negro boy, with a back-country girl in love with the 
Devil, with a white adolescent, with a rebellious Negro 
youth. Many kinds of people are real and individual and 
exciting to Miss Grau, and she knows how to communi- 
cate to the reader her special sense of life. 

Nine short stories are not much of a basis on which 
to predict the future in so hazardous and arduous a 
career as the writing of fiction, but this not very bulky 
volume does place Miss Grau among the young writers 
whom one reckons as assets. There have been more spec- 
tacular beginnings, but few that inspired more confi- 
dence. It is not merely that she is talented—talent, after 
all, is not so rare. There is a special way of seeing and 
feeling that irresistibly makes itself felt in these stories 
and, one hopes and believes, is going to go on making 
itself felt for a long time to come. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


French Literature Today 


Présences Contemporaines. 


By Pierre Brodin. 


Edition Debresse (Paris). 478 pp. $5.75. 


THE FIRST thing one should say 
about this book is where it can be 
obtained: Though 
lished in Paris, it is sponsored and 
sold by the French University of 
New York, the Ecole Libre des 
Hautes Etudes at 52 East Seventy- 
eighth Street. 

My reason for imparting this in- 
formation is that Mr. Brodin’s work 
is an indispensable guide to contem- 
porary French literature—or at least 
to the works of its dominant figures. 
Of the 28 authors treated, some are 
well known to American readers. 
Mauriac, Cocteau, Vercors. Giono, 
Bernanos, Malraux, Simone de Beau- 
voir, Saint-Exupéry, Julien Green, 
Montherlant and Camus have been 
frequently translated, presumably 
read, and certainly talked about. 
Others, like Aragon, Jouhandeau, 
Salacrou. Queneau, Gascar, Prévert 
and Nimier, remain untranslated or 
may be thought untranslatable. By 
itself, the juxtaposition of these two 
groups makes one of the important 
points of the present study, which is 
that the outside world’s idea of a 
foreign literature is very arbitrary. 
We discern not only talents but tend- 
encies on the basis of what the im- 
porters bring in, without ever ques- 
tioning. much less reproving, their 


regularly pub- 


choice. 

To this inevitable anarchy is add- 
ed that of notoriety itself. Here in 
this representative collection of seem- 
ing equals and contemporaries are 
men who belong to different genera- 
tions, who promoted or abandoned 
many schools, who advocate back- 
ward or forward movement, who 
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write in traditional or _ tortured 
idioms, who make literature their 
servant or their mistress. It is un- 
likely that future generations will 
cherish all these names or linger with 
Mr. Brodin’s wonderfully impartial 
care and indefatigably liberal imagi- 
nation on the innumerable works 
which this score and a half of 
writers have bestowed upon our age. 

But it is very necessary that they 
should all be considered, and in 
precisely the way Mr. Brodin has 
chosen. That way might be described 
as that of Sainte-Beuve adapted to 
twentieth-century uses. Mr. Brodin 
has to be brief, so he cannot make 
each writer the starting point of a 
leisurely disquisition on a decade, a 
genre or a circle. But in the compass 
of some twenty generous pages he 
draws a full-length figure, artfully 
combining biography, cultural his- 
tory and criticism. The first two or 
three of these portraits make one 
exclaim: “This is admirable—the 
author certainly put his best foot 
forward!” But the series goes on, the 
pleasure continues without a break. 
And more is in prospect, for the 
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present volume is but the firs My 
three. 

Présences Contemporaines is 1 
criticism in the fighting sense, | 
does not propose a thesis and ragll; 
its 28 subjects as documents or ww 
tims of an over-aching conclusia 
Nor, for all its judiciousness, is ty 
presentation judicial. Verdicts, ys 
but no sentencing. One has to ¥ 
very watchful indeed to detect i 
Mr. Brodin a preference for the rei 
gious writers. He remains calm it 
the face of moral and political bis 
(as in Peyrefitte and Camus), q 
verbal extravagances (as in Bret 
and Prévert), and even of fanatic 
egotism (as in Montherlant). It isj 
remarkable feat, which _ possibl 
could not have been accomplished i 
Paris: Even Sainte-Beuve lost li 
poise, his skull cap slipped do 
over his eyes, when he touched upt 
the living. 

For the American reader, who @ 
hardly help being “viewy” in his 0 
look on the modern French, this s¥ 
tematic and lucidly organized pri 
entation should prove a revelation 
well as an incitement to further ret 
ing and reflection. Mr. Brodin if 
adept at quoting: He satisfies, wit 
out sating, one’s appetite for 
originals. It should be added ti 
his French prose is as far from ecotm 
tricity as it is from clichés. 
many French books of the last 
decades have combined the virliti 
of perspicuity, rhythm, subtlety a 
staying power which he displays wi 
ease. His trilogy, when _finisht 
should prove an unassuming mole 
ment to sustained intelligence. 
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Byron in Dark and Bright 


His Very Self and Voice: Collected Conversations of Lord Byron. Reviewed by Neil Weiss 
Ed. by Ernest J. Lovell Jr. Contributor to “Poetry,” “Accent” 
Vacmillan. 676 pp. $7.50. ; ‘i 
ALTERNATELY fascinating and dull, atry of his countrymen, lived abroad of his vital spirit into a struggle for 

this hook is something like the char- _in Italy and Greece. He never saw _— freedom that seems today to have 

ater of Lord Byron himself. The | England again. He pushed his luck —_ had comic-opera overtones. He had 

Barzun § product of an English scholar’s lov- _after Shelley died, wanting to fulfil —_ written some of the greatest poems in 
ersity; aulaging devotion, it includes in its 600- a prophecy impressed upon his mind _ the English language; he had in- 
r in Amel oid pages almost everyone who had __ by an astrologer when he was very _ vented satire for his time; he had 
yersonal contact with Byron and young: that he would die at 37: used verse as carelessly and as bril- 

the firs i yrote about it. A little less love and “Few men can live faster than I liantly as his dueling sword: and 























































nore editorial sense might have did. I am, literally speaking, a young pistols; he had been marked out 
‘ines is tiMulled the most interesting and reve- old man. Hardly arrived at man- since birth with a club foot and a 
g senst. tory accounts and arranged them hood, I had attained the zenith of sense of having “fallen” which gave 
s and ralfinto terse commentary on the vari- fame. . . . I have exhausted all the him no peace; he had loved and 


ents OF Vil oys stages of Byron’s career. nectar contained in the cup of life; it hated women with a ferocity un- 

conclusia& That is Mr. Lovell’s general plan, is time to throw the dregs away.” equaled since Zeus slashed into some- 
sness, is tifbut the documentary swiftness of Byron died in Greece, pouring his one or other as a shower of gold. 
erdicts, yaMform is often submerged in the ir- personal fortune and what was left What was left for him to do? 





has to MMrlevant packing of meaningless 


o detect itfdetail, as if Lord Byron were a Lif Wi h j | l 
for the tiffmovie star and we had to know e it ne e 


ins calm iffvhich half of his pajamas he wore 


olitical bisffin bed. What does come through, Britain—Uneasy Ally. Reviewed by John P. Roche 
Camus), iBhowever, is the portrait of a poet By Leon D. Epstein. Associate Professor of Political Science, Haverford; 
3 in Bre who apparently wielded the same Chicago. 279 pp. $4.00. co-author, “The Dynamics of Democratic Government” 
of fanatiafpower over his generation that a 


ant). It is#{movie star has on ours. Byron’s face “American boys are not like Unfortunately, British, French and 
h possitifand profile were the first larger- others; other critics often fail to sense this 
moplished iffthan-life view of the romantic and Only American boys have moth- dedication that lies at the root of 
ve lost hiffteptic spirit that quickly gave way ers.” our actions. Apparently living in 


pped domo the smaller-than-life Victorian invincible ignorance, they assert that 
uched upiifommonplaces of progress and order. So RUNS a couplet, quoted some- we are inconsistent, unstable and 
His tages were ferocious, his despair where by D. W. Brogan, which often even unprincipled. They cannot un- 

er, who c@iituly demonic. seems to me to epitomize American derstand why the United States, 
” in hisotf On his marriage night, Byron attitudes toward our allies and to- | which negotiated a Korean settle- 
ch, this suddenly awakened. A candle, cast- _ ward the world in general. To para- ment based on partition, denounced 
inized p mg a glare through the red_bed- phrase, we might say that American as an Eastern Munich the similar 
evelationupestries, frightened him into foreign policy is not like that of | French decision in Indo-China. 
urther Tee “reaming: “Good God, I am surely other nations, for only American While Americans can suggest that 
Brodin ff Hell!” Lady Byron had had even __ policy is motivated by moral consid- __ there was a critical distinction be- 


‘isfies, witfftrlier grounds for foreboding when _ erations. I am not basing this on tween the two cases (the Korean set- 
ite for "Myron hissed to her immediately personal judgment; on the contrary, tlement was the work of a moral 
added tifalter the ceremony: “It must come _ it represents the considered view of administration dedicated to  anti- 
from ecto a separation!” the President of the United States, _ Communism, whereas the  Indo- 
lichés. MM After destroying his marriage | and most particularly of Secretary | Chinese agreement was a spineless 
the last through his furious guilt over an of State John Foster Dulles, and this _— capitulation by appeasement-minded 
the vitti®Mtlair with his half-sister, Augusta, moral foundation is, indeed, the only Frenchmen), the European seems to 


ubtlety a nd his romantic urge to smash any- __ thing that gives consistency to what _ feel that this is a clear instance of 
isplays wi mg that might hold him in the might appear to the unwashed as an _casuistry and hypocrisy on our part. 
n finishithains of sentiment or banality, By- _— inconsistent and _ self-contradictory In short, there seem to be some 
ning mo*E#n, pursued by the curses and idol- _ foreign policy. semantic barriers to adequate com- 
ence. 
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UNCLE CONTINUED 


munication between the United States 
and its allies. 

The barrier that exists between the 
British, the key members of the 
North Atlantic Alliance, and their 
rich. powerful, moral Uncle Sam is 
the subject of Professor Epstein’s 
timely and cogent analysis. In fact, 
his book might be subtitled “Life 
with Uncle,” 
examination of the trials and tribu- 
lations of a poor relation. The au- 
thor’s conclusions are based on care- 
ful research, both here and in Brit- 
ain, ‘and Britain—Uneasy Ally has 


for it is a splendid 


the further merit of being extremely 
well written. The book deserves a far 
wider audience than | suspect it will 
receive. and I fear that the offset 
printing will be a major limiting 
factor. Offset makes it look I'ke a 
PhD dissertation. 

While Professor Epstein has dis- 
cussed candidly the problems that 
American policy creates for the Brit- 
ish, his book is in no sense an ex 
parte presentation of the case against 
America. On the contrary, he has 
been as scrupulous in setting forth 
the defects in British opinion as he 
has in his critique of the United 
States. The dream world of British 
neutralism, the socialist desire to 
build the worker’s state with capital- 
ist funds while rejecting capitalist 
leadership in the international arena. 
and the snide comments that all sec- 
tors of the population enjoy making 
about the rich relative. all come 
under his scrutiny. and his analysis 
of Bevanism is the most cogent that 
I have seen in an American book. 

In short. Britain—Uneasy Ally 
should be required reading for State 
Department personnel and Congress- 
men, particularly those who are so 
ethnocentric that they do not recog- 
nize the existence of American ethno- 
centrism. In an era when American 
survival depends on our learning to 
be good partners as well as strong 
leaders. we need every injection of 
humility that we can get, and there 
is nothing more effective to this end 
than a candid presentation of how 
we seem to our friends. 
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Viewing the ‘New Look’ 


The Red Carpet. 
By Marshall MacDuffe. 
Norton. 330 pp. $4.50. 


WE DELUDE ourselves when we 
assume that Soviet people are all 
poverty-stricken, glum and miser- 
able. Neither joy nor hope has dis- 
appeared from their lives. This con- 
clusion was reached by Marshall 
MacDuffie after a two-month, 10,- 
000-mile trip across the USSR in 
1953. 

It was Mr. MacDuffie’s second 
visit to Russia. In 1946, he was 
there as chief of the UNRRA mis- 
sion which brought $180.000.000 
worth of relief to the war-devastated 
Ukraine. Revisiting the 
seven years later, he was impressed 
by the 
Moreover, in the streets of Moscow 


country 


amount of rehabilitation. 
and Kiev he was astonished by “the 
sense of life and vivacity, the bustle 
and gaiety” of the crowds. 

The standard of living, of course. 
bears no comparison with that of the 
West. Mr. MacDuffie saw flats be- 
longing to “prosperous” Russians 
that were worse than our tenement 
apartments. In Kiev, a line of 300 
was waiting outside a dairy to buy 
butter. In Minsk, a big automobile 
plant employing 10,000 to 15,000 
workers, 30 per cent of them women, 
was surrounded by a thick wall with 
fortress. At the 
November parade in Moscow, the 


towers like a 


author saw MVD guards standing 
shoulder to shoulder the length of 
Red Square and “millions of citizens 
pushing their way past the great 
moguls. It was like twenty subway 
crowds in New York, with no more 
zest or color.” And everywhere, from 
the Finnish border to Central Asia. 
he was struck by the great number 
of soldiers and officers. 
Everything is relative, however. 
Soviet people, says Mr. MacDufhe, 
compare their present standard of 
living with that of a few years ago, 


Reviewed by Simon W olin 
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not with that in the West, and this 
gives them a sense of steady improve 
ment and hope for a better future. 

A keen observer, Mr. MacDutfe 
set out to give an objective report 
his trip. Beyond a certain point 
however, objectivity becomes on 
sided and tends to distort the pictur 
This is precisely what happened ti 
his record of conversations with So 
viet people. 

The author had a unique oppor 
tunity to talk to numerous Russians 
through Intourist interpreters a 
signed to him. One of them, Lony 
Hodorkov, accompanied him for sey: 
eral weeks and was clearly the mar 
ager of the show. Now everyor 
knows that Intourist officials ar 
thoroughly trained MVD agents. Bu 
Mr. MacDuffie asserts that the “lk 
able” Lonya was not even a Com— 
munist! 

The author’s’ suspicions were né 
aroused by the fact that his “acc 
dental” acquaintances spoke wit 
him freely and that some of then 
usually could speak French, German 
or English, even in remote Kazakh 
stan. Yet, he could not help noticing§ 
that all these conversations witht 
workers, managers, professors, stl’ 
dents and priests in Moscow, Kiet. 
Minsk, Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan and 
Georgia were strikingly uniform 
Every time Mr. MacDuffie saw a Rusf 
sian, he came under a heavy barragt 
of the same questions: Why is Pad 
Robeson persecuted in America’ 
Why has America invaded Korea! 
What about Negroes and the ki 
Klux Klan? Have American wor 
ers the right to hold meetings? 

These questions were repeated 
with such monotony, and the @ 
swers shrugged off with such disdait 
that once the exasperated MacDufit 
pulled out a scrap of paper, wrlt 
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on it “I think Eisenhower is stupid,” 
and threw it on the table. He ex- 
plained that he did not think Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was stupid, but he 
challenged those present to write 
something similar about any Soviet 
leader. General consternation fol- 
lowed, and Lonya hurriedly switched 


back to Paul Robeson. the Kore- 


an War and other safe subjects. 

The “objective” record of such 
conversations, and the acceptance of 
MVD tricks at their face value, leads 
Mr. MacDuffie to conclude that the 
Soviet people are satisfied with their 
regime. This conclusion does not 
tally with his other observations and 
with the observations of other for- 


eigners who have recently visited 
the Soviet Union. 

Summarizing his impressions, the 
author states: “I came out as before 
—impressed by Soviet ability and 
drive, troubled by Soviet methods 
and aims, abhorring Communism 
more than ever, and quite fond of 
the Russian people.” 





The Threat to Nehru’s India 


The Communist Party of India. 
By M. R. Masani. 
Macmillan. 302 pp. $3.50. 


THIS BOOK is an invaluable con- 
tribution toward understanding and 
halting the march of world Commu- 
nism. Today. the swing of the 
pendulum finds the American pub- 
lic overwhelmingly anti-Communist, 
but that public is still as badly in- 
formed as when important sections 
of it were tolerant or even friendly 
toward Communism. Present oppo- 
sition to Communism is often content 
to denounce it as “godless,” “sub- 
versive’ and “a criminal conspir- 
acy” and to fight it solely by force 
of arms in the international field and 
police power at home. Yet, the amaz- 
ing progress of Communism cannot 
be explained in terms of mere gang- 
sterism and physical force. 

We need to know three inter- 
related sets of facts: (1) the essential 
doctrine of Communism, which can- 
not be understood simply by reading 
the Daily Worker but is revealed in 
basic Communist literature; (2) the 
Teasons why Communism has had so 
wide an appeal. and not only to vic- 
tims of poverty and exploitation, and 
(3) the actual history of the growth 
and development of the Communist 
movement in various countries. 

Mr. Masani’s book belongs in this 
last category. It is discouraging to 
reflect that it is probably unique, 
for I know of no other equally au- 
thoritative study—at least in English 
—of the history of an individual 
Communist party this side of the 
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Iron Curtain. Yet, such studies are 
indispensable to an intelligent strug- 
gle against Communist imperialism. 

Mr. Masani, who at one time felt 
the pull of Communism but was 
never a Communist, writes with ob- 
jectivity and careful documentation 
of events in many of which he was 
an important actor. (He speaks of 
himself sparingly and in the third 
person and modestly says nothing 
of his indispensable work in the 
Indian Committee for Cultura! Free- 
dom.) The American reader who 
knows something about Communism 
will find much that is familiar in 
the history of Indian Communism. 
It gives little comfort to the school 
of writers who hold that the primary 
enemy is Russia the power-seeking 
nation rather than Communism the 
power-seeking secular religion. In 
India as in other countries, Commu- 
nism has had many changes of line 
but never of purpose. It has had vio- 
lent internal controversies but has 
always been obedient to Moscow’s 
command. It has made many mis- 
takes in judging the external situa- 
tion, but it has generally managed 
to recover lost ground. 

Yet, while the general pattern of 
Communist tactics in India follows 
familiar lines, Indian conditions and 
history and the wartime struggle for 
national independence have posed 
special problems for the party which 
there was no automatic unity in 


solving. Today, a burning issue is 
the primacy of Russian or Chinese 
influence. Mr. Masani concludes: 

“There can be no question, from 
the evidence available, but that 
Peking has joined London as a trans- 
mission channel between Moscow and 
India. It is much too early yet to 
say whether India is being slowly 
transferred from the sphere of influ- 
ence of the British Communist party 
to that of the Chinese Communist 
party. All that can be said is that, 
while Communist China is held up 
as model and Mao Tse-tung’s as- 
sumption of the role of leader of 
the Communist parties in all Asian 
countries not under Communist rule 
appears to have been accepted by the 
Communist party of India, Moscow 
unquestionably remains the fountain 
head.” 

The author also documents what 
seems to us Americans Nehru’s am- 
biguous attitude on Communism. In 
India, he opposes it but continues to 
regard its subversive and often ter- 
rorist tactics as mere excrescences 
rather than part of Communism’s 
essential nature; he eulogized Stalin 
after the latter’s death, but is chiefly 
concerned with conciliating his fel- 
low Asians in Peking rather than 
the rulers of Moscow. For further 
light on the present situation, and 
for the author’s balanced outlook on 
the future, I can only urge you to 
turn to the book itself. 








Government and Science. 
By Don K. Price. 
New York University. 203 pp. $3.75. 


THE GREATEST danger to which 
Western democracy is now exposed 
is not the enemy beyond the Iron 
Curtain and certainly not his minus- 
cule contingent of spies and traitors 
within our gates. Our greatest dan- 
ger is that of a general loss of faith 
and failure of nerve. By an irony of 
fate, the very act of closing our ranks 
against the enemy prompts us to 
suspend the principles we seek to 
safeguard. 

This is true not only of our fun- 
damental liberties. In the most lit- 
eral and even military sense, the 
superiority of Western civilization 
is a function of the advancement of 
science. If it is to be maintained, 
Western 
advance. We all recognize that fact 
and have therefore instituted a vast 
program of scientific research un- 
der the sponsorship of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. But can science be 
made to goose-step? Will it thrive as 
it should and must if most of its 
findings are “restricted” for secur- 


science must continue to 


ity reasons? 

Few Americans are better quali- 
fied than the present author to dis- 
cuss these questions. In the first 
place, as he tells us in his preface. 
he helped draft the legislation that 
set up the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the National Science Foun- 
dation. He has worked in close col- 
laboration with Dr. Vannevar Bush 
and Dr. Pendleton Herring, Presi- 
dent of the Social Science Research 
Council, with both of whom he dis- 
cussed the contents of this book. 
Moreover, as a political scientist Mr. 
Price is highly sensitive to the diffi- 
culties experienced both by scientists 
and by administrators, civil and 
military. 

Thus, the most important decision 
in the area of secrecy concerns what 
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can and should be kept secret and 
what cannot and therefore should 
not. The scientists know better than 
the administrators what other scien- 
tists already know or can easily find 
out. They also know much better 
than administrators how deadening 
are barriers to free communication: 
hence, they have commonly been “by 
temperament and tradition so impa- 
tient with the idea that they left this 
business too much to people who 
knew too little about it.” The lay 
administrator, on the other hand. “is 
likely to be overimpressed by the 
mystery of science and bemused by 
the hope that other scientists will 
not be able to do what our scientists 
have done. This self-delusion makes 
him want to keep things secret that 
is is hopeless to conceal for any 
length of time.” 

So it is also with the machinery 
of advice. In one of his best chap- 
ters, the author notes that scientists 
are all too likely to “want both the 
confidential ear of the responsible 
official and the right to tell the aca- 
demic world all about that relation- 
ship”: whereas “it is impossible to 
maintain at the same time the privi- 
the confidential 
which is that of making an unpopu- 


lege of adviser, 
lar recommendation in private, and 
the privilege of the neutral scientist, 
which is that of communicating 
freely with his colleagues and the 
general public.” 

For situations such as this, no 
easy and obvious solution is pos- 
sible. What is called for is nothing 
less than the creation of new insti- 
tutional patterns. “The most likely 
way to assure the freedom and integ- 
rity of science in the America of the 
future is to make the United States 
Government more competent and 
responsible.” Indeed, the dynamic 
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Government beyond 
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this is the keynote of American de. . 
mocracy and the principal hope of & », 
the future. he 

It is this dynamic relationship § rp 
which is the real subject of Mr fy, 
Price’s study. The true genius of B po 
American democracy, he thinks, is f o¢ 
to be seen in the Census Bureau, § 4, 
where every ten years “the most sig- f |g 
nificant redistribution of _ political §;, 
power in America is accomplished § he, 
by clerks,” and in the United States § y,, 
Coast Guard (in which he himself § ,, 
has served), where such programs § (} 
as the steamboat inspection service tag 
and the lighthouse service are ad- § y, 
ministered, programs which were ing 
instituted through the organized ef F 4} 





forts of scientists early in the nine § 4, 
teenth The Smithsonian § », 
Institution and the American Asso | 


century. 
ciation for the Advancement of § yi 
Science have for several generations § js} 
exercised a profound influence upon the 
public affairs. mo 

Indeed, on Mr. Price’s showing, 
the republican revolution itself was fg, 
likewise a scientific revolution. one B[,, 
that “first destroyed and then re §(), 
built on a different pattern the forms Bf, 
of organization and the system of By; 
personnel that determine the practi },, 
cal working of authority in the fy; 
modern state.” It is to the same fx. 
forces—forces that have been “a B., 
work in the whole Western world” i 
but have been “most influential im fp, 
America”—that he now looks with ,,, 
confidence to build a still more com §},; 
petent and responsible system o vil 
government. hel 
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On SCREEN 


By Martin S. Dworkin 


Two Laughs in Color and 
Two in Black-and-White 


HE TROUBLE with remaking 
TR sscnice today is not only that 
people often remember—and prefer 
—the older versions, but that they 
may have seen them just the week 
before on television. In the case of 
The Beachcomber, from a South Seas 
story by Somerset Maugham, the 
new version offers only the glories 
of Technicolor over the old film still 
showing on insomniac TV. When the 
latter, earlier version was showing 
in theaters, way back in a more 
heroic age, there was one sequence 
that indicated unmistakably that the 
seedy remittance man, played by 
Charles Laughton, had taken advan- 
tage of the favor of some lactating 
women to subsist on milk, while serv- 
ing a sentence at hard labor. Well, 
this sequence is not in the print 
showing on TV—but there is a lot 
more that isn’t in the new color film. 

Laughton had played the title part 
with a blowhard dignity and a raff- 
ish eye. Robert Newton (who was 
the Resident in the old film) is much 
more sedate. His seediness too often 
is just that, without the kind of 
grandly swashing that 
Laughton can style. 
Glynis Johns, moreover. is no match 
for Elsa Lanchester in the old film. 
Miss Lanchester played a delightful 
burlesque; Miss Johns is too con- 
Vincingly prim as the missionary’s 
‘ister. The new film even has a mis- 
carried attempt to satirize the old 
“tw about unforgetting elephants. 
But the change in the ending is the 
most revealing of all. The old film 
had the couple settled in England, 
with the reformed missionary girl 
helping the 


manner 
over-act in 


now | substantialized 
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beachcomber run a fine, friendly 
pub. The new one has him playing 
the organ, while she leads a class of 
native * children in Sunday-school 
hymns. This is how moralizing in 
the movies has degenerated! 
Technicolor doesn’t do a bit of 
harm to Tonight’s the Night, a hilar- 
ious tribute to the fabled Irish love 
of mayhem, made by a curious 
group of Gaelic exponents led by 
producer-director Mario Zampi, as- 
sociate producer Giulio Zampi and 
assistant director Gus Agosti, with 
a lot of mere Sassenachs filling out 
the credits and Louis Levy, directing 
the music, to bring up the rear. The 
Zampis may come from south of 
Clonakilty, but they show a fine sense 
for spoofing Irish derring-do. When 
A. E. Mathews, a wonderful, brandy- 
swilling old general, dies, his 
nephew, David Niven, arrives to take 
over the estate—with the accent on 
“take.” The villagers, led by the 
general’s old valet, Barry Fitzgerald, 
are outraged at the new squire’s cad- 
dish intended to reduce 
them and the estate to portable cur- 
rency as quickly as possible. So, 
naturally, they set out to murder him 
groups, with 
everything from dynamite to a small 
cannon and a machine-pistol. There 
is quite a business about ghosts, real 
and counterfeit, and varied slapstick- 
ery before the final farcical dissolve. 
The cast, including Yvonne de Carlo, 
Michael Shepley and George Cole, 
has almost as good a time as the 


policies, 


—singly, in armed 


audience. 

The Belles of St. Trinians tries 
for laughs in black-and-white and 
gets a fair number out of transcrib- 


ing Ronald Searle’s cartoon acad- 
emy for beastly little girls to the 
screen. What with Alastair Sim play- 
ing both the headmistress and her 
bookmaker twin brother, the girls 
practicing their studies in chemistry 
by distilling and bottling “St. Trin- 
ian’s Gin,” and a kidnaped race- 
horse bedded down in the dormitory, 
there are many comic occasions. The 
pace often drags, however, under 
the direction of co-producer Frank 
Launder. 

Julien Duvivier’s Holiday for 
Henrietta, also in monochrome, is a 
comedy among comedies. Only a 
master could so satirize film-making, 
tweaking our noses, too, for all our 
being in on the joke. People who 
make parlor games out of composing 
“better” movies than the last ones 
they saw can watch two scriptwriters, 
Henri Cremieux and Louis Seigner, 
in the throes of creation, visualizing 
dreams audiences will pay to dream 
themselves. As the two argue their 
versions of how the film should go, 
the real movie we have paid to see 
shows all the suggested sequences. 
involving Dany Robin, Hildegarde 
Neff, Michel Auclair and Michel 


Roux. 
One writer invariably invents 
scenes of wild violence. scantily 


dressed women, fantastic chases and 
improbable shootings out of the cur- 
rent French (and American) vogue 
for sordid crime films. The other 
counters with safe and sane roman- 
ticism of the kind known in slick 
magazine circles as “cute meet” 
(boy meets girl, cutely—etc., etc.). 
We see the rejected sequences while 
following the accepted ones, watch- 
ing the movie taking on such life 
that its creators are wholly taken in, 
the characters they have fabricated 
becoming as real as people in a 
movie. At the close, moreover, we 
find that the films-within-films we 
have seen have all been within an- 
other all the time, Duvivier making 
us characters as well as audience. 
For sheer cinematic skill and acerb 
satire, Holiday for Henrietta ranks 
with the great movies about movies. 
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SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS... 


—-their names, anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 


of THe New Leaner. Fill 
in the enclosed form and 


send it to SUBSCRIPTION 
DEPARTMENT, Tue 
New Leaper, 7 East 15th 
Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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FRANCIS I 


Lionel Gelber’s article, “Paradoxes of the 
Cold War” (NL, January 24], tightly packed 
with wisdom, begins with the statement of King 
Francis I: “My cousin Charles and I are per- 
fectly agreed. We both want Milan.” The way 
I heard it, Charles V said: “My cousin Francis 
and I are in complete agreement. We both 
want Padua.” 

SipnEY Koretz 


MEXICO . 


Congratulations on THE New Leaper’s De- 
cember 27 Latin American issue. It was worth 
waiting for. In particular, I want to commend 
Charles C. Cumberland’s article, “The Mexican 
Revolution.” This is the best-informed and most 
balanced article on Mexico I have seen in re- 
cent years. I hope we will hear more from Mr. 
Cumberland—and soon. 

Betty Kirk 


ECONOMICS 


Oscar Schnabel’s article, “More Inflation or 


| More Leisure” [NL, December 20], has been a 


| subject of much discussion in our office re- 


cently. We have quite definitely concluded that 


| Schnabel’s appraisal of the economic situation 


is both accurate and realistic and, as such, 


| deserves the widest possible reader audience. 


We believe this article should be placed in 
the hands of college presidents, economists who 
head the departments of economics in the 
various colleges, writers on economic subjects 
and various other molders of public opinion. 

E. G. SHINNER 
Chairman, The Shinner Foundation 


I much enjoyed reading the economic views 
of Oscar Schnabel in your December 20 
issue. I wish you would devote more space to 
such matters and less to foreign-policy items. 


Mr. 


increased productivity, the forty-ninth annual 


Schnabel overlooked one discussion of 
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conference of the League for Industrial De. 
mocracy. Its participation was fairly broad: 
Socialists, labor representatives, businessmen 
and as far “right” as the Committee for Eco. 
nomic Development, which Mr. Schnabel also 
overlooked. Doubtless, he limited himself on 
purpose. 

It seemed to me that perhaps the Conference 
on Economic Progress was doing some wishful 
thinking when it forecast the construction of 
2 million new homes a year, but that Mr. 
Schnabel plays down the need for that many or 
more. 

I would like to see the problems arising out 
of increased national productivity explored 
more fully. Should some unions seek wage 
increases on the basis of industrial-productivity 
increases, others on the basis of national-pro- 
ductivity increases and some not at all because 
they are in saggy sectors of the economy? (The 
words “shorter hours” may be substituted for 
the words “wage increases” in the preceding 
sentence some time in the future, as Mr. Schna 
bel foresees.) 
Portland, Oregon 


OPPENHEIMER 


Robert E. Fitch’s “Issues in the Oppenheimer 
Case” [NL, January 17] raises a curious ques 
tion. Dr. Fitch, evaluating the various judg: 
ments possible on the matter of the H-bomb, 
attempts to distinguish between the scientific 
or technical judgment, the political judgment 
and the moral judgment. The scientist, he says, 
should not allow his moral views to cloud his 
technical evaluation; it is the matter on which 
our Government is relying. 

What occurs to me is: Who in the Gover 
ment can make the moral judgment? Scientists, 
according to Dr. Fitch, must either approve 
morally or leave the Federal service; generals. 
presumably, should stick to military evaluations; 
diplomats to diplomatic consequences. This 
places all the responsibility for moral judgmen! 
on one man, the President of the United States, 
who is nowadays less the servant of public 
opinion than the instrument of assorted tech: 
nicians (scientists, generals, bureaucrats). 

It should also be noted that, in the Oppet 
heimer case which furnishes the springboard 
for Dr. Fitch’s reflections, the original Oppet 


Georce B. Horcoms 
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THEATER PARTIES 

All trade unions and fraternal or 
ganizations are requested when plan 
ming theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe New 
Laver Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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days, Mrs. 
Milovan Dijilas. 
Rutherford, N. J. 








THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 


criticism on any of its features, but | 


letters should not exceed 300 words. 


heimer-Conant technical objections to the first 
proposed H-bomb “crash” program are still 
yalid. When Dr. Teller and Los Alamos came 
up with a new method for producing the 
“Super,” the General Advisory Committee under 
Oppenheimer immediately agreed to go ahead 
on the new basis. The bomb was successfully 
built on the new basis, not on the basis of the 
plan Oppenheimer and the others opposed in 
1949. Thus, Dr. Fitch’s suggestion that Oppen- 
heimer’s technical judgment was seduced by 
his moral view is incorrect. There is, moreover, 
nothing on the record to indicate that Oppen- 
heimer ever expressed a moral judgment in the 
H-bomb discussions. 

Apart from these considerations, however, Dr. 
Fitch is to be congratulated on an interesting 
set of philosophical speculations which should 
be of some value. 
San Antonio 


CORRECTION 


Faulty editing of my article, 
Djilas Purge” 
marital troubles. 


Francis Hunt 


“Finale in the 
[NL, January 17], may foster 
Mrs. Mitra Mitrovic neither is 
nor ever has been the wife of General Peko 
Dapchevich or of Vladimir Dedijer. A Com- 
munist leader in her own right since prewar 
Mitrovic is the former wife of 
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“Most exciting piece of theatre 1 
have encountered this season... 
Eartha Kitt is wonderful. Nain upg 
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p ESTELLE WINWOOD 
A GUTHRIE McCLINTIC PRODUCTION 


PRICES: Mon, thru Thurs.: Orch. $5.75; Boxes 
$4.60; Mezz. $4.60; Bale. $3. 45, 2.90, 2.80 & 
1.75. Fri. & Sat. Eves.: Orch. $6.90; Boxes 


$5.75; Mezz. $5.75 & 4. 60; Bale. $4.05, 3. 45: 2.90 
& 2.30. Wed. Mat.; Orch. $3.45; Boxes $2.90; 
=e. $2. 30 & 1.75. Sat. Mat.; Orch. $4.05 ; Boxes 


Mezz. $3.45 & 2.90; "Bale. $2.30 & 1.75. 


Incl Tax. 
NATIONAL THEATRE 


41 St. West of 7th Ave. Evs. 8:30 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2:30 


FABIANS EOX FLATBUSH TRS 
; AT NEVINS. 9350 
KIYN on our GIANT PANORAMIC SCREEN! 
‘THE SILVER CHALICE’ 
JackPalancee VirgIntaMayoe PierAngeli 
inemaScope 
Warnercolore Stereo Sound 


plus: “RUSTY'S BIRTHDAY" 















January 31, 1955 


GLENN _ BARBARA 
‘FORD: STANWYCK, 


EDWARD 6. 
ROBINSON 







~ AND THEIR WOMEN! 
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* Dianne =——Brlan Warner 


FOSTER KEITH Wit: “ANDERSON 


Screen Play by HARRY KLEINER + Based upon a novel by Donald Hamilton 
Produced by LEWIS J. RACHMIL - Directed by RUDOLPH MATE 


ACOLUMBIA PICTURE 


NOW! 


ews STATE jw 


B'way & 45th St. Doors Open 9 A.M. 











z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI” 


starring 
William HOLDEN - Grace KELLY: Fredric MARCH - Mickey ROONEY 
with ROBERT STRAUSS * CHARLES McGRAW ° KEIKO AWAJI 

In color by TECHNICOLOR « A Paramount Picture 


e 
ON STAGE: “CARNIVAL” — Gala new revue produced by Russell 
Markert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony 
Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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Your best cancer insurance... 


“LIFETIME” POLICY...See your doctor 
every year for a thorough check-up, no matter how 
well you may feel. 

“DAY-TO-DAY” POLICY...See your doctor 
immediately at the first sign of any one of the 
seven danger signals that may mean cancer (1) 
Any sore that does not heal (2) A lump or thickening 
in the breast or elsewhere (3) Unusual bleeding or 
discharge (4) Any change in a wart or a mole 


(5) Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallow- 
ing (6) Persistent hoarseness or cough, and (7) Any 4 
change in normal bowel habits. 
Many cancers can be cured, but only if properly 7 
treated before they have begun to spread or J 
“colonize” in other parts of the body. 

For more information, call the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you or write to “Cancer” | 
in care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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